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Letter to Young 


NUMBER AdXII. 


My Drar GIRLS: 

SUST two years have elapsed since the commencement of my 
correspondence with you—these years have brought changes to 
me, so great, so sad, that I cannot dwell upon them. To 
you they have also, doubtless, brought-change; but, I trust, in 
most instances, it has only been a change from one degree of joy 
to another still higher and holier. Many who were laughing girls, 
careless as singing birds, when Eugenia, penned her first letter to you, 
have since entered the inner sanctuary of woman’s life, and are now 
wearing the garlands of conjugal and maternal love. Others, having 
been sought and won, have yielded their young hearts to another’s keep- 


ing, and are now plying their finvers upon their wedding garments. In 
the ear of this latter class, I would like to whisper a few words this morn- 
ing. And first let me assure you that the bridal wardrobe is by no means — 
the most important consideration that now demands your attention, since 
embroidered garments may, and often do cover a wretched heart. I 
trust your prjnciples are such that you look upon an engagement as 
sacred, and realize that in breaking it you would incur a responsibility 
almost as fearful as in separating from a husband, if you were actually 
married. I take it for granted that when you became an aftianced 
bride you regarded it as a matter of certainty, if both lives were 
spared, that you would become the wife of him to whom your faith 1s 
-plighted. This being so, your happiness in the future depends in no 
small degree upon your manner of treating him during the~ period 
which intervenes between the betrothal and the wedding. The length 
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of this period will of course vary with the circumstances of differen: 


individuals. Where there exist no sufficient reasons for delay, it is not — 


desirable that it should be long; there may however be cases in which 
it is wisest and best to protract it, even for years. But be it long or 
sl.oi{, it si. .uld be so spent as to lay deep and broad the foundation for 
future respect and confidence. ‘Those words of Shakspeare, “ the course 
of true love sever did run smooth,” which have -passed into a proverb 
ail ove: the world, I verily believe have caused more misery than any 
other one sentence that ever was penned. It has no doubt led many to 
act capriciously and get up lover’s quarrels, which but for the influence 
of this text might have been avoided. The course of true love ought 
always to run smooth, gad it those who profess it had as much common 
sense, and as much iwral principle as they ought to have, it always 
would run smooth so far as they are concerned ; and if it does not run 
smooth before marriage there can be no assurance that it will after; 


but the probability is the parties will find rough sailing on the sea of 


life all through their voyage. It is both foolish and wicked for a lady 
to attempt to test her power over the heart she has won by showing 
caprice. No gentleman can be treated by a lady as a cat treats a live 
mouse, without losing confidence in her, and having his respect for her 
very materially modified. If she can in any manner trifle with his 
feelings, or cause him to suffer unnecessary pain, he will with good 
reason doubt the sincerity of her affection for him; and if he marries 
her, this doubt will poison the fountain of domestic happiness at its very 
source. Let all your intercourse with your future lord be characterized 
by straight forward sincerity and confiding affection. In regard to 
your treatment of others you would do well to be guided by his wishes. 
It he prefers that you should receive no attention from other gentlemen, 
I would advise you to avoid it as far as can be done, without the breach 
of ordinary civility, for you must remember that you are more interested 
to please him now than to please all the rest of the world. But he will 


you should. be especia'ly on your guard to prevent the attentions of 


other gentlemen from becoming marked. This is certainly due to all 


parties, and there is an advantage in this respect in having an engage- 
ment known. Delicacy would, of course, forbid that you should 
proclaim it upon the house top, or make any effort to publish it to the 


world, at the same time, I can see no good reason why you should wish. 


to conceal it. The only motive for concealment which I can imagine is 
that you have so little confidence, either in yourself or gour betrothed, 
084 y fp pe some doubt whether the engagement will ever be 
consumsted, and think if it should not, it might injure your prospects in 
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other directions to have it known. But as I said before, this question 
of confidence should be settled before the engagement is made, and no 
doubt of its final consummation should be afterwards admitted into the: 


_mind of either party, except what is founded on the uncertainty of life. 


If, however, you prefer to conceal the fact of your engagement, I would 
by no means question your right to do so, only let me remind you that 
you have no right to violate the truth for accomplishment of this 
purpose. It is just as much a falsehood to deny this fact, as to deny 
anything else which you know to be fact, and God will hold you 
responsible for falsehood on this subject, the same as on any other. 
When I commenced this letter, I intended to tell you how valuable 
you may render this interval before your marriage by learning, with 
your mother for an instructor, all you possibly can of the mysteries of 
house keeping. Perhaps she has already instructed you in these matters 
but you would now feel an interest in learning which you may never have 
felt before, and you would consequently be a more apt pupil at this 
time and profit more by her instructions. I was going to advise you 
to lay down that embroidery, and go and help your mother cut out and 
put together those plain garments which are indispensable to the 
comfort of a family, and which it is your duty to know how to make 
before the responsibility for the comfort of a family is assumed. But 
as I have already protracted my letter to considerable length, I will 
leave you to your own reflections on this point, hoping you will ask 
wisdom from above to guide you aright in this and all other relations of 


life. My next letter will be addressed to you as young wives. 


Affectionately, yours, E. M. Eaton. 
Murfreesboro’, December, 1859. | 


Go 


MATILDA C. SMILEY. 


AREWELL, dear child, the happy hours, 
That I have spent with thee are o’er, 

Henceforth thy way is far from mine, 
Thy weakness claims my café no more. 

But I will pray for thee through life, 

In sorrow’s night, or joy’s bright day, 

Til like a shadow on the deep | 
~My dream of life shall melt away. 
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Ah! wilt thou come ere Summer fades 
Ere winters bitter winds are born; | y 
Wilt thou return before the snow 
Has fallen on the gathered corn? \ 
Dear child, thy wish is all in vain, 
Winter and Spring will come and pass 
And Summer winds will gently stir 
The blossoms and the blue eyed grass. 


And thow wilt still be far from me, 
The object of another’s care, 
And I perchance who love thee best, 
Will have no name—no memory there. 
Farewell, and if we meet not here, 
In this strange world of care and pain, 
.Qh, may we meet in that high home 
Where farewells are not breathed again. 


Giien's Buheritunre. 


BY JULIA SOUTHALL. 


CHAPTER NINE. 


LORY to goodness! It snows!” exclaimed Lydia Livingston, 
springing from bed one winter's morning, and pulling aside the 
curtains from the window. 


Sure enough, the earth was covered with a cloth of white, and 


the air was thick with falling flakes, while the sky was darkened 


with cold, leaden -hued clouds, and the entire view presented a 
scene of chill desolation. Lydia robed herself quickly, skipping and 
hopping in astyle that would have astonished the household, accustomed 
though they were, to her sudden changes from extreme indolence to 
elfish vivacity, and then descended to the great old breakfast room, 
gloomy, chill, and deserted. 7 

“Wit” observed the servant, who was kneeling before the fire place, 


piling wood upon the irons. “ You is peart, dis morning, Miss Lyddy. 


Bless de praise, it’s snowing like ole Nick hisself, out 0’ doors. Aint 


you most froze, child ?” 
“It is awful cold!” returned Lydia, shivering. 
wood, Annie, for it will snow all this day, certain. That's right. Now 


set the table for breakfast, for Aunt Edith will be down presently, and 
such a morning as this will make her as cross as forty cats in a wallet.” 


“Pile on more- 
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She then drew nearer to the roaring fire the old oak settee, with its 

‘omfortable cushions of grey cloth, whereon Lydia delighted to lounge. 

She went then to the store room and returned wie two apples and a 
ear of corn. 

“ Now, Annie, if you have finished setting the table, just sit down 
here and pop this corn for me, while I roast my apples. 

Annie, who was a tall, strong negress, about twenty years of age, 
and Jydia’s especial favorite, inasmuch as she was good natured and 
active, took the corn and shelled it into a large pan, which she set upon 
a bed of coals. Lydia placed her apples on one side of the pan, and 
turned them slowly as they roasted, talking the while to her confidante. 

“You see, Annie,” she Observed, continuing the conversation, 
“people generally think I am dreadful lazy, but the fact is, I am a great 
deal smarter than they give me credit for.” 

“Yes, you is; I knows dat,” replied Annie, glancing admirably at 
her young mistress, as she sat curled up among the cushions. 

“Well,” résumed Lydia, “I see all that’s to be seen, and hear all 


that’s to be heard, without putting myself to any trouble. I know 
that Aunt Edith don’t like Ellen a bit, and heaven knows what for. 


Ellen don’t do or say a thing that anybody could dislike. The greatest | 


fault J find in her, is that she tries too much to please other people. 
Now, I like Hortense, but I don’t say so, because she’s so proud and 


conceited. I do like her, though, because she is kind to Ellen. <As for 


Genie, she hates Ellen because Joseph Saltone likes her.” 
“Well, Miss Lyddy, how come you don’t do nothing for Miss Ellen?” — 
“Me!” exclaimed Lydia, stretching her great blue eyes. “Why, 


what can I do?” 


«Do like Miss Hortense. Make much of Miss Ellen “where the 
others are, and don't let ’em impose on her.” 


“Tt’s too much trouble,” answered on sinking back in her 
cushions with a sigh of infinite content. “However, I like Ellen very | 
much, indeed, and I do help her, occasionally. You see, Annie, I listen — 
at doors, and sometimes I get lost behind window curtains, and very 
often I come suddenly into rooms where people happen to be talking 


confidentially, and I see and hear much more than people intend I 


should. And in this I learn—there! look at all those ‘captains’ popped 

clear out of the pan! And my apples are all running over and 
swivelling to nothing. Bring me the sugar-bowl, Annie, and @ spoon, 

and a plate. You may have that apple, and some of the corn.” 


“But, bout Miss Ellen?” said Annie, entering into the enjoyment 


of the repast with great gusto. “I don’t see how eavesdropping would — 
benefit her?” 
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turned the bolt and went. in. 


chair before the bright wood fire, beside an oaken writing desk, black 
with age. 
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Lydia, munching the corn. es 
“Well, I clare ‘fore gracious, Miss Lyddy, you ain washed your 
face nor combed your head ’dis morning + !” exclaimed Annie. 

“Yes,” replied Lydia, “ I washed my face in the snow, and my hair 
never gets out of fix.” 

“ Guess it’s out of fix now, some!” persisted Annie. 

Lydia got out of her warm nest, went to the little mirror hanging 
against the wall, and made an ineffectual attempt to arrange the tangled 
mass of yellow curls that half-covered the white brow and rosy cheeks, 
with no visible appearance of having been parted for a month. Annie 
came to her assistance, and between them the bright ringlets were 
finally combed out in shining ripples, parted considerably on one side, 
and with 4 satisfied glance at the little mirror, Ly dia returned to her 
seat. | 

Very soon the other members of the family assembled, all but Mrs. 
Rutledge, who was confiued to her room with a severe cold. ~Hortense 


took her aunt’s place at the head of the board, and after serving the | 


rest, prepared some toast and a cup of strong coffee for Mrs. Rutledge. 

“You need not go, Annie,” she observed, as the girl offered to take 
the tray from her mistress. “Aunt does’nt like to be disturbed, so I 
will carry her breakfast myself.” 

“T hope Mrs. Rutledge is not seriously ill?” said Ellen, in her 
quiet way. 

Hortense started and looked quickly at the speaker. 
hoarse, and a slight, but painfully distinct, short cough, interrupted the 


few words, while the large black eyes were languid and the cheeks of a 


sickly, opaque white. 


“You are ill!” exclaimed Hortense, placing her hand upon thie pale 
brow. 


“Only a cold,” replied Ellen, “which makes me feel dull and languid | 


I am not used to cold weather,” she added with a faint smile. 


Hortense said nothing then, for she observed that-the peculiarly 
sensitive Ellen shrank from the regards which were fixed upon her, and 
that a feverish spot glowed in either pale cheek. 


Taking up the tray Hortense proceeded to the apartment of her 
aunt. On tapping at the door and receiving no answer, she gently 


Mrs. Rutledge was seated in an easy 


One arm rested upon it, supporting her head, and the other 
hand grasped a paper, old and dingy with time. She was gazing 


straight into the fire, and an expression of sa sorrow mingled with 
regret and bitterness, clouded her face. 


“IT guess you would, though, if you knew what J mee —s 


Her voice was 
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"|. “Good morning, Aunt Edith,” said Hortense, approaching and 


placing the tray on the table. 


Mrs. Rutledge sprang to her feet, and a green velvet case tell from | | 
her lap upon the floor, where striking a spring it flew open, revealing a 
miniature. Hertense bent to recover it, but Mrs. Rutledge snatched it 
|| quickly from her hand and touched a concealed spring in the writing 
|| desk. A tiny drawer flew open, into which Mrs. Rutledge had hardly 
time to toss the miniature and the time- yellowed paper, ere it closed 
with a sharp click. Hastily as Mrs. Rutledge snatched the miniature, 
Hortense caught one glimpse of a dark, brilliant face, a man’s face, 
with its melancholy eyes and wavy black hair, the counterpart of: | 
Kllen Bryanstone’s. Her aunt recovered herself immediately. 


“Thank you, my dear. You are always attentive to my wants; but 
you need give yourself no further trouble. If I need anything I 
will ring.” 


‘ “Good morning, Aunt,” replied Hortense, bowing with the stately 
‘|| grace habitual to her. | |. 
“Good morning, my dear.” : 


TLortense descended to the drawing room. lydia occupied her usual 
*|| seat on the broad settee, roasting apples. Eugenie lounged in a large 
|| chair over a novel, while Annie sat winding yarn. from a hank held by 
a little negro on his extended hands. 


The great old fire-place was niled high with logs, roaring and 
crackling, which threw a genial warmth over the wide apartment, the 
. || red light glistening over the china on the shelves and the long table 
loaded with apples, chestnuts, hickory nuts, ete. Hortense glanced out 
of the window. It was still snowing, snowing, snowing. Nothing but 
but a wide sea of chilly whiteness and falling flakes. 

“Where is Ellen?” - 


4 “Oh!” replied Lydia, frightened to room.’ 
“Frightened her?” 


“Ves, I did. I saw she was sick, and I went and made Ben make 
a rousing big fire in her room, and J fixed a steaming tumbler of punch. 
Then I came down to the dining room. and literally drenched her with 
|| the punch, for Annie had to hold her, and I made her drink it. Then. 
I told her if she did not go up stairs to her room and go to bed, I’d 
probably make her another punch in the course of half an hour. After 
all, though, I’m afraid she won’t go to bed. I never saw two such 
obstinate girls as you and Helen about saying you are sick. I’m sure 
I don’t know what yon want to stay up for. When J’m sick, I go 
right to bed and eat all Aunt Edith’s preserves and sweetmeats.” 


“Oh! dear me! What a dismal day!” sighed Eugenie. 
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“Dismal, indeed!” retorted~ Lydia. “To-morrow is Christmas, ' | 
Eve! I’m so glad it has snowed.” | 

Hortense smiled and left the dining room in search of Ellen. 
Contrary to Lydia’s prophecy and her own expectation, Ellen was 
warmly wrapped in shawls and furs, lying upon the ‘bed. Hortenge 
went up to her and bent over, noting the beauty of the delicate contour 
and chiselled features, usually regarded as plain and commonplace. 

“How calmly she sleeps!” thought the young girl, parting the 
black ringlets caressingly. “When she was in health and happiness 
Ellen must have been very beautiful. And how like—how singularly 
like that beautiful miniature! Who is it, and how came Mrs. Rutledge 
by it?” 

Ellen awoke with a start, 
smiled and held out her hand. 

“How do you feel, Ellen?” asked Hortense. 

“ Much better, thank you,” replied Ellen. You see Iam not nearly 
so hoarse. Lydia’s punch was beneficial.” 

“Lydiais a strange girl. She must like you, Ellen, for I never knew 
her to put herself out for any one before. She is the most indolent 
child I ever saw.” 

“T think,” said Ellen, “that she is nct so indolent as she likes 
people to think. She loves you, Hortense, [am sure. I have seen her 
perform for you many little acts of kindness which you seemed always 
not to observe.” a 

“For me!” replied Hortense. “I don’t know of any one who 
shows me such little attentions but yourself, Ellen, and you show them 
to all around you.” | | 

“You mistake, dear Hortense. I try, indeed, to be of use to you 


all, who are so kind to me, but I am so timid and fearful of being 
officious! Oh! Hortense, I would give the world, were it mine, to win 
hearts as you do!” 


and seeing Hortense at her bedside, 


“To win hearts as I do!” repeated Hortense, with half bitter 
emphasis. Far better not to win thenrat all, if, like me, to de it you 
must suppress all that is kindly and genial in your nature. People 
flatter me, because I am an heiress, and pet and fawn upon me, because 
it is the nature of mankind to fawn upon those who think the -least of 
them But Iam not beloved. Go to sleep, Ellen. You must be well 
to-morrow, and help me prepare for Christmas. — Good bye, awhile.” 


Hortense then went off and biisied herself with various household 
duties which devolved upon her in consequence of her aunt’s illness. 
After this she went to the library and read till dinner time. She 

carried Ellen’s dinner to her room, but as she received no answer, 

though she knocked once er twice, she concluded that Ellen was asleep. 
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Then she went to the kitchen and saw the slaves attended to; after 
which Lydia coax® her and Cenie into a game of blindfold with the 
younger negroes, whom Hortense put in the dining room to keep them 
out of the cold. When they were all tired of playing, Genie went to 
her room for an afternoon nap, Lydia resumed her seat upon the settee, 
and the little negroes nodded over their light tasks, and so the day 
wore off. | 

When the nightfall had almost hid the bare whiteness of the earth, 
Hortense suddenly remembered poor Fanny, the maniac. She approached 
the window —snow, snow, snow. The white flakes fell more thinly, 
hut the ground was covered to the depth of nearly two feet. 

“Poor thing! Iam sorry I forgot her!” murmured Hortense. 

She called Annie and they filled a basket with various cordials and 
things which Hortense judged would be most useful to the maniac, and 
then Annie wrapped herself in a blanket, Hortense snugly enveloped 
herself in furs and wrappers, and they set ont. 

They found that it had hailed upon the snow, and so it was much 
better walking than they expected, though it was difficult to obtain a 
footing upon the ice. Occasionally, as they pursued the winding path, 
a lofty evergreen, bowed down with its heavy weight of snow, would 
shake itself free and shower a miniature avalanche upon them, but they 
struggled on bravely, and pretty soon came in sight of the little 
dwelling. The trees around it were loaded with snow, which was piled 
high around the porch and door step. As they came nearer they saw a 
thick smoke curl heavily wp from the chimney, and a bright light 
gleamed from the window. 

“Why, who can be here?” said Hortense. 

“Dunno, marm,” replied Annie, “but here’s the track.” 

Sure enough, upon the snowy steps and in the little porch were the 
small, even footprints, which the snow had not covered. Hortense 


raised the latch and entered the room. 


The maniac was lying upon the bed with her eyes fixed eagerly 
upon a young girl, who was reading to her from a very old, time-soiled 
Bible. It was ELLEN! 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


| Cumproop is like a mirror, catching and reflecting images all 


around it. An impious thought uttered by a parent’s lip, may operate 
upon a young heart like a careless spray of water, thrown upon 
polished steel, staining it with rust, which no after scouring can 
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wrought in Gold. 


SAW a smile—to a poor man ’twas given, 


q And he was old; 


The sun broke forth; I saw the smile in Heaven 
Wrought into gold. 

Gold of such lustre never was veuchsafed to us; 
It made the very light of day more luminous. 


~Tsaw.a toiling woman, sinking down, 
Foot-sore and cold; 
A soft hand covered her; the humble gown 
Wrought into gold, 
Grew straight imperishable; and it be shown 
To smiling angels gathered round the judgment throne. 


I saw a grieving babe, and motherless; 
It found a fold 
With a poor widow; how her sweet caress, 
Wrought into gold, 
Made her face glisten, and her eyes grow bright with feeling; 
The inner light God gives His chosen saints revealing. 


Wrought into gold; we that pass down life’s hours 
So carelessly, 
Might make the dusty way a path of flowers, 
| If we would try; 
Then every gentle deed we've done, or kind word given, 
Wrought into gold would make us wondrous rich in Heaven. 


Snrils—Their Wses and Aabits. 


My Dear Mrs. Karon: 


TAKE the liberty to send you a runbling article upon what 
you may esteem a very insignificant theme. Should it be 
considered too prosy or not adapted to your class of readers, 
you will feel no delicacy about rejecting it, but the forms of 
Snails and Slugs are familiar to many persons who may know 
80 little of their uses or habits that a few brief facts gleamed from 
ose observers may not be unacceptable, particularly to the young, who 
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| snail finds its nutriment, more or less in the vegetable soil around it, 
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are interested in the natural objects about them. Snails-are found in 
all countries, in the most cultivated as well as the most barren situations, 
in the warmest as well as the coldest climates, where neither natural 
nor artificial cold has yet been known so intense as to freeze them; 
their tenacity of life is so great that they can renew almost any part 
of the body or shell that has been injured and have revived after a 
torpor of years. Some remarkable instances of their resuscitation 
are recorded —one from Egypt recently waked up in the British 
Museum after being glued to a card and confined in a close glass 
case for four years; a Bulienus from South America, after being 
packed in cotton for three years revived, lived several months, 
and died an accidental death. “ Mr. St. Simon, a Dublin merchant, had 
a collection of fossils and other curiosities left him by his father; among 
these were some shells of snails, and fifteen years after the collection 
came into his possession, his son had the shells to play with and placed 
them in a basin of water, when lo! out came the slimy bodies and 
knobbed horns of several of the Gaster opods, no doubt hungry nn 
after their long sleep.” * | 

Snails belong to the order GAsTEROPODA, (stomach footed, ) the name | 
is derived from two Greek words, Gaster for stomach and pous for foot, 


this foot or organ is the smooth, fleshy disk, next the ground, under the 


stomach of the animal, which contracts and expands as it crawls slowly 
along carrying its house upon its back. 

With the foot they prepare their winter quarters, and the cavity in 
which to deposit their eggs, for this last purpose the snail selects a 
moist place where drouth cannot reach, as in cracks, or crevices in the 
ground, rocks, or old walls, or holes in trees, in these with the foot she 
makes a depression to receive the eggs and with it she carerany 


covers them. 


Snails are very prolific and a -yainy season tends greatly to their 
increase, they at different times lay a great number of eggs, vary ing 
at each laying from twenty- -five to eighty, according to species or 
circumstances ; the eggs are round, white, about the size of small peas, 
and enveloped in soft shells which crack if they get dry. They hatch 
in twenty or thirty days, differing with the temperature or species. 
The young snail is like its parent, but the shell has at first only a whorl 
or a whorl and a half, and is so delicate that a sun stroke will destroy it. 
As animals feed upon them, few comparatively speaking, reach the end 
of the first year, when they are sufficiently defended by the hardness 
of their shells. The young live at first solely on the pellicle of the egg 
from which it was produced. When this envelope is eaten, the little 
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from which it continues to derive materials for the growth and 
consolidation of its shell. It remains thus concealed for more than a 
month, when it first issues out into the world and without respect of 
persons, attacks the vegetable productions around, returning often to 
an earthly aliment, probably still necessary, for the due growth and 
hardening of its portable house. | | | 
Snails as well as children grow most rapidly at first, the fine marks 
(striw) upon the shells show how often they have been enlarged. The 
additions are made at the mouth of the shells by a secretion from the 
part of the mantle or skin which encloses the foot, and are broader or 
narrower according to the health ofthe mollusk. The last whorl is 
much the largest and is often finished by a reflexed lip, or thickened 
edge. This body whorl contains the breathing apparatus or organs of 


respiration. The snail family (Helicide) are the only animals with 


shells (Testacew) that breathe atmospheric air, and'an almost invisible 
perforation in the membrane with which they close the shell, communi- 
cates with the lungs. 

The mouth is on the under part of the head and has an instrument 
for cutting the leaves or fruit which constitutes its principal food. 
Above the mouth are four soft tentacles, commonly called horns or 


feelers; Kirby calls them “exploring and sensiferous organs.’ Each 


horn resembles the finger of a glove, and is retracted by being inverted, 
as if the tip of the glove finger were pulled in. The black dots at the 
ends of the longest pair are minute but perfect eyes, the lowest’ and 
shortest pair are without eyes, and are organs of touch of such 
exquisite perception that the term feelers is a most appropriate one. 


The foot is also acutely sensitive, and at the slightest approach of 
danger the whole animal shrinks into its shell. 


% ‘‘ Within that house secure he hides 
| . When danger imminent betides, 
Of storm, or other harm besides, 

Of weather. 


Give but his horns the slightest touch, 
_ His self collecting power such, 
He shrinks within his house with much 


Displeasure. 
; pleasure 


Where’er he dwells, he dwells alone, 
Except himself has chattels none, 
Well satisfied to be his own 


Whole treasure. 


— Thus hermit-like his life he leads, 
No partner of his banquet needs, 
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And if he meets one only feeds 
The faster. 


Who seeks him must be worse than blind, 
(He and his house are so combin’d,) 
If, finding it, he fails to find 

It’s master.” 


Snails cease feeding when the first chills of autumn are felt, and 
associating in considerable numbers, on hillocks, the banks of ditches, 
or in thickets or hedges, set about their preparations for their winter 
retreat. “They first expel the contents of their intestines, and then 
concealing themselves under moss, grass, or dead leaves, each forms by 
means of its foot, and the viscid mucus which it secretes, a cavity large 
enough to contain its shell. The mode in which it effects this is | 
remarkable; collecting a quantity of mucus on the sole of its foot, a 
portion of earth and dead leaves adheres to it, which it shakes off on 
one side; a second portion is again thus selected and deposited, and so 
on until it has reared around itself a kind of wall of sufficient height 4 
» || to form a cavity that will contain its shell; by turning itself round it 
i. presses against the sides and renders them smooth and firm. The 
: dome, or covering, is formed in the same way; earth is collected on 
| the foot, which is then turned upwards, and the earth thrown off; and 
' || this is repeated till a perfect roof is formed. Having now completed 

its winter house, it draws in its foot, covering it with the mantle, opens 
its spiracle to draw in the air, soon closes the aperture with a thin leaf 
of this mucus and as the body reduced in bulk it retreats a little further 
into its shell and forms another leaf, continuing this operation till there 
are sometimes five or six of these leaves or partitions forming cells 
filled with air.” These partitions are more numerous in snails inhabi- 
ting the mountains than on plains, and at the end than at the begInning 
of winter. 
Mr. Bell removed the roof of the hybernaculum about an hour after 
it had been formed and saw the calcerous, adhesive, tenacious, creamy |} 
secretion pour out from the mantle in considerable quantity, and in 
another hour the epiphragm which closed the shell was perfectly solid. 
In temperate climates the various species are making their winter 
preparations during the whole month of October, but the labor of each 
individual continues only two or three days. The hybernation ceases 
when the weather becomes mild, the partitions are broken by the 
: pressure of the toot, a strong effort detaching a part, the remainder is 
% forced off by insinuating the foot gradually between it and the shell, 
then the released prisoner sallies out to break its long fast and feast 
upon the tender leaves and buds. | cg 
Five hundred species of snails have been enumerated. 
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Achatinas are offered for sale in African markets, and “Pere Licard 


conjectures with great probability that the edible snail furnished part of | 


the food of the children of Israel during their forty years wandering in 
the wilderness. Travelers in that region say, the trees and shrubs are 


“completely covered with snails of a prodigious size, and of the best 


sort, and however uninviting such a repast might appear to us, they 
are here esteemed a great delicacy, and are in some parts so plentiful 
that it is difficult to take one step without treading on them.” 


Snails are said to be used extensively in many parts of Kurope 
during Lent, as a palatable and nutritious food. They are best in the 
winter season when hybernating. In England snail eating is not 
uncommon, it is related of one gentleman that he was in the habit of 
picking them off the trees and eating them raw, cracking the shells, 
he rejected some and selected others as having a more agreeable flavor. 


The common garden snail (Helix aspersa) one of the handsomest 
and commonest of British snails is sold in Convent Garden and other 
markets as a cure for diseases ef the chest. Large quantities are 
brought to the United States every year for persons afflicted with 


pulmonary diseases; they are packed in casks in which they travel 


very well, they fix themselves one on another around the sides of the 
cask, leaving ‘a vacant space in the centre. The Roman or large shelled 
snail (#1. pomatis) is in England nearly confined to the chalk districts. 


Lister says, “ When boiled in spring water, seasoned with salt and 


pepper, they make a dainty dish.” Dr. Turton says, “ after the animal 
has been extracted there remains at the bottom of the shell a glairy 
transparent matter, which affords one of the best and most durable 
cements In nature, resisting every degree of heat and moisture.” With 
the Romans snails were a favorite dish. They had their Snaileries or 
Cochlearias; where they were regularly fattened with new wine, boiled 
down, and meal or bran; the floors of these snail nurseries or pens were 
kept covered with fresh herbs and flowers. from six to twelve inches 
deep. “Bruguieres, to whom conchology is greatly indebted, is of the 
opinion that by cultivation the several species of snails might be 


brought to a much greater size, and furnish an abundant, wholesome, 
and even delicate aliment. There is no reason why the species of this 


genus, which feed on vegetable substances, should not be as palatable 
as the oyster or periwinkle.” Pliny describes the Illyrian snails as the 
largest; the African as most prolific; others from Soletum, in the 


Neapolitan territory, as the noblest ‘and best ; he speaks of some as | 


attaining so enormous a size that their shells would contain eighty 
pieces of money of the common currency; if Varo is to be credited, 
some of them would contain a quart.” Permit me to suggest that the 
raising of snails might be a profitable branch of business, and prove a 
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good investment of capital; it would certainly be a larger business than 
‘raising ant’s eggs, which supports thousands in the vicinity of Paris. 


Afar from me now, 

With asmile on thy lip 
And a light on thy brow, 

But I know when my name 
Thrill the chords of thy heart, 

A sadness comes o’er thee 
‘That will not depart. 

' I know that my memory 

Is haunting thee yet; _ 

You have learned to remember, - 
Now learn to forget. 


( G: say thou art happy 
) 


Ah! can you forget me, 

Forget the bright hours 
That flew.o’er our pathway 

Like birds over flowers. 

Can the vows that were spoken 
Be blotted away, 

From the beautiful tablet 
Of life’s yesterday? 

Can the hopes of youth’s morning 
So silently set? 

Ah! ’tis sweet to remember, 


"Tis hard to forget: MATILDA. 


The Book of Memory. — 


BY RUTH. 

m\EEPLY buried among the faculties of the mind; mingling with | 
oe) yet distinct from all others, lies Memory, which has often been 
likened, and happily so, to a tablet, engraved with characters 
representing the past—a book, wherein are traced the records 
of all that has transpired from infancy up through “ages of 
moments” to the present. 

Association is the key which unlocks this volume, revealing 
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sometimes, at a single glance, whole pages closely yet plainly written. 
Many of these are peculiarly bright and beautiful, especially those o 


childhood; for its friendships were pure, its images fresher, as the leaves 


were more capable of impression, and its affections enbalmed with 
flowers whose very perfume yet breathes an incense round the heart. 

Sometimes there are pages blotted and dim with tears, these were 
for a friendship which proved “a worthless thing.” Some are painted 
with golden and rainbow hues, for they were written in “life's rosy 
morn,” when Fancy painted the future in glowing and gorgeous colors; 
but these are. seen through the vista of the past, seem only as worthless 
dreams. Time in his after records having shown how false and 
flattering were the touches of this same painter, fancy. 

Other pages there are, from which, open them where you will, comes 
up the fragrance of withered roses, tender, delicate pencillings are these ; 
ever perused with the same sad, yet pleasing melancholy —dim and 


mellow though they be with the tints of faded years; and they are of 


love, a false and fickle one, only a “aschool girl’s fancy,” and are 
forwotten only as it left its impress here. 

To-night, sitting here close by the dying embers, alone, | open this 
seeming memory book of my own treasuring, and turn its pages with 
loving hand, back to where the “fairy haunts” of childhood are 
pictured in azure hues. ‘To where a mother’s love was my_ blessed _ lot. 

Years and years ago these were written, for many summer suns and 
winter snows have warmed and whitened above her grave since then: 
and-as her image appears to me now, I remember how many and often 


times during those passing years, I have wished her loving arms might 


encircle me, have yearned for her fond bosom upon which to rest my 
weary head, while I-unfolded all the sorrows which swept over nry 
soul. It is all written here — her goodness and purity, how she faded 
and passed away, ere I was old enough to realize how much I should 
need her love and advise; and for the lack of which I have ¢rown up 
selfish and cold, my naturally confiding disposition chilled by contact 
with a world from which I have learned many sad teachings. 

[kere too, is w ritten the history of brothers and sisters, of ove with 
all her beauty and goodness of soul, her impulsiv ehes ss — her friendships 
and loves, in characters of light and treasures the last scenes of her 
life, for she too hath a golden harp, and in yon celestial mansion, wakes 
the melody which angels love to hear. 

Upon this page is registered the story of one whose name I do not 
often recall, wreathed though it be with the fairest flowers of’ early 
affection. We were classmates at school, we studied together, sometimes 
our books, but oftenest Nature in her lovliest haunts, whither we waudered 
at morning or early evening, gathering wild flowers, singing snatches 


_of gay songs, or looking into each other's eyes to read histories fir 
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mor | 
times. Golden haired and blue eyed was she, and gentle as the purest 


dreams of girlhood. But a parting came at last, and for months after- 


and from that hour to this, I have never learned one line of her destiny, 
but I believe that if she lives, hers was no common one, for her mind 
was richly gifted for her years, her heart was loving and brave, and she 
was capable of acting well a beautiful part in the “drama of woman- 
hood.” 

Upon this fair leaf is a single chapter in the friendship of one I 
learned to love upon the skirtings of a broad western prairie. Eyes of 
blue, feature almost severe in their classical outline, heavy tresses of 
raven hair, a tread of queenly grace, and a heart throbbing with warm 
affections, whose truth and earnestness I soon appreciated. JVe parted, 
mingling vows of fidelity with our sad farewells, we corresponded, and 
she told me after awhile of the wooing of one of the noble sons of the 
father land, to whom she had given her heart and promised her hand. 
By some strange fatality our correspondence closed, and I never knew 
whether or not she realized the briglft dreams of her noble heart’s 
first love. 

_ And now I read the name of one who was my companion in many a 
playful hour in days of “lang syne’”—one who possessed sterling qualities 
of head and heart, and though by nature strongly unlike myself, she 
clung to me ever with a warm unselfish affection. In later years we 
were at school together, and when the dreams of womanhood stole into 
our thoughts ef the future, it was to me that she unfolded many of her 
plans, her friendships and her love. I wey knew the noble one to 
whom her hand was pledged; he sought ayhome in that Eldorado of 
the west, and for years I knew nothing more of either. Buta few days 
since they told me that after years of separation they met in a southern 
port, were married, and she returned with him to his home among the 
golden sands of Caliafornia. | ae 

_ But in my heart, trembling chords are murmurous with a melody 
which only retrospection can awaken—but I will close this memory 
book, lest the gray dawn steal in and find me still musing and listening 
, to their tender vibrations. I'll hie me to the land of dreams, perhaps 

‘mong its shadowy forms again to greet the bright spirits with whom 
my Own has seemed to hold communion to-night. . 

Franklin, T enn., December, 1859. 


” 


; IF you desire to sleep soundly at night, pursue some employment 
wring the day, that you can ask God’s blessing to rest upon you with 
clear conscience. | 


e interesting to us at the moment, than the prosy ones of ancient 
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wards little white winged messengers were employed, then they ceased,  . id 
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SELECTED. 


Going to Dancing School, 


' BY ALMA MATER. 


T was a long, sad letter, and thus commenced: “Forgive me, 
mother, I have married without your sanction.” It turned the 
reader’s heart to stone. The woman looked like marble, so had 
she changed, while reading that strangely worded epistle—one d 
sentence telling of self-abasement, another of trusting love. Her i 
eyes wandered to a portrait opposite—the pictured image of a | 


GD 


sunny -haired girl—a face with such trusting blue eyes, with a forehead A 
so fair and saintly white, and lips so moulded to the beauty of blessings 
and childish kissings of those who loved her, that one would exclaim: — : 
“Surely there is no guile there?” ‘ 

This portrait had been painted in Evalyn Lynn’s sixteenth year— ; 
but three added summers had given richer tinting of auburn to her ‘ 


tresses, and developed her beauty ; while they had seen, alas! wander- 
ings of the gifted mind within that temple towards shrines not holy as | 
those of her consecrated youth. Boe 

“Tt is just as you say, mother,” Evalyn had exclaimed one day, 
long ago; “though I do think I should love it dearly, and can’t see any 
harm in it—and, oh! [I wish I might!” 

“But my eyes must see for you, yet a while, daughter,” replied her 
mother — “besides, it wouldn't look consistent, dear, with our religious 


profession—your father and I being church members—and have a 
horror of dancing schools.” 


< 


Reader, you may always know half-way Christians by such expres- ; 

sions as this—it wouldn't look consistent! by which you may infer that 

they value the opinion of the world much more than that of God. | 

’ Evalyn Lynn had always rendered just obedience. She was one of || > 


those plain creatures, easily governed by love, and having scarcely aims : | 
and wishes beyond those of the being on whom she poured the treas- 
ures of her heart. She had seen but little of the gay world, was shy 
modest and retiring, and painfully, sensitive to the thoughtless com- 
ments of some of her school companions upon her want of tact or 
gracefulness, which they Rererey Was the result of her quiet, secluded 
life. Now that Monsieur Jerome de 


something, with an Italien 
accent had Come to town (Monsieur was so cleg: ant!) and opened an 


Academy tor dancing, if Eva could only go. 
“You know, mother,” said Eva, “Mr. Lowell lets Lou and Carry 
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and he’s a church member —so does Mr. Farrington send all his 
children.” 

“Yes, | know—but—I wouldn’t object to the mere step-learning—to 
your going to a ball of an afternon, and moving about to the sound of 
music—but if you learn dancing, I’m afraid the love of it won’t stop 


there; you'll be going to balls, and eventally, perhaps, ruin your consti- 


tution, which is none of the strongest.” 

«A ball! mother; do you think I would go to a ball? No indeed— 
not for worlds!” was the quick reply; “but to dancing school—that is 
another thing. It gives one ease and self-possession in society—merely 
to take lessons in dancing, gives one more dignity, and indeed, Aunt 
Merlin says you have no idea how much it improves the manners. 

Mrs. Lynn sighed a little. Her sister, Mrs. Anne Merlin, had 
recently come among them, and seemed to be particularly pleased with 


Evalyn. She was a fashionable, if not a heartless woman, and very much — 


admired in society. Mrs. Lynn, who hated exertion, bodily or mental, 
saw that the influence of so worldly-minded a woman as her sister, 
would be far from beneficial, if exercised over her child—but, as she 
said, she trusted everything to the correct principles of Eva, and fancy- 
ing she had placed her far beyond the reach of any disturbing elements, 
by committing her to Christ, and then (as she should not) throwing off 
all responsibility about the matter, she shut her eyes, lazy-disciple- 
fashion, and “trusted all to the Lord.” 


There were many consultations held on the subject by Mrs. Lynn 
and her husband. The latter was a thorough business man, and 


persistent, laborious worker; didn’t like to be disturbed with anything 
that conflicted with his hardly-earned ease, when he entered his luxu- 
rious parlor after the gas was lighted, and always placed the matter 
directly upon his wife’s sole responsibility. If C. and D. let. their 
children go, why we mustn’t pretend to be better than other folks, you 
know, my dear; but act your own pleasure; I leave Evalyn to you.” 


So it came to pass that the young girl received permission to attend 
Monsieur’s Academy, in company with a new, crisp bank note, value ten 
dollars, and attired under her aunt’s supervision—that lady having 


made her the present of a neat but rich set of jewels, and an elegant 
and costly dress. 


Ev alyn found new friends among the Aabitues of the Academy, and 
—800n acquired new tastes. | As she was a w inning beautiful girl, known 
to belong to one of the richest families in town, she was correspondingly | 
flattered. Monsieur declared that “he nevare, no nevare, did have 
pupil do him so much honor—she was all the Graces in one;” and her 
unt professed to detect, with the utmost enthusiasm, a new delice acy of 
_ Manner, and a charming elegance, that was quite lacking before. Mrs. 
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Lynn was languidly easy—and on the occasion of the termination se 3 
the quarter, ventured to remonstrate. 

“Why, Eva, my child, I thought you would never wish to attend a 
ball 7?” 

“ Not an ordinary ball, of course, mother ; but this is an entertain. 
ment, such as Monsieur always gives at the close of his lessons. They 
only stay till twelve or one, and have a very select company. I do so 
i so want to hear the music, and Aunt Merlin is kind enough to say that 
| she will go and take care of me.” 
i “Well, well, child, provided it’s the last one. I don’t know as I Bt 

care; but isn’t it almost time to give up such follies, Eva?” 


She looked anxiously into the brilliant face, lighted with anticipa- 
Ss tion—she heard the “I suppose it is, mother;” with a sigh. Little she : 
Ne realized how the excitement of this new pleasure was incorporated , 
is with all her child’s thoughts of amusement. Could she have watched 
i | her that night, flashing in and out of the mazy circles, her eyes like 
i stars, her cheeks carnation, a look upon the pureness of that brow that 
, told how she threw her soul into the fascinations of the dance, she 


would have seen her eyes drop with conscious delight at the glances 
men cast admiringly upon her. No longer she felt, as at first, as if she 
i | was torn from all protection, and only longed for some place to escape 
F | to. Attention had become necessary to her happiness; she loved the 


look of approval, and was dissatisfied if she could not perceive it. She 
« scanned new beauties with a critical or jealous eye, and found herself 
t talking freely, easily, almost confidently to strangers. 

i. “Isn't it delightful?” cried her youthful aunt, in one of the pauses 
* of the dance ; “ confess, now, that you do enjoy it.” 
i “T never was so happy in my life,” murmured Evalyn. 


“And this innocent gratification must be put an end to, after to- 
night,” said her aunt, regretfully. “It’s too bad, just as you’ve begun 
to value an accomplishment, to be obliged to give it up, for the sake of 
a silly superstition.” 

Kva’s countenance fell. 


“ Never mind, Eva, darling, I'll manage it for you. You shall come 
to my house to spend a night, now and then, on particular occasions, 
you know. . Who will be the wiser for it ? 
make a mope of such a beautiful girl as you.’ 


ts for one, mean they shan’t 


Kva’s face low ed at the bare illusion to an acted deception ; but her 
heart was prepared to take the first step, though she would not have 
acknowledged it to herself. * Meanwhile, simple duties became more or 
less distasteful. She felt no longer the innocent pleasure she had once 


enjoyed in the sanctuary. Her mind was occupied with the perplexing 


topic of dress—it became engrossing. The Sabbath class, where little 
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sunny-faced children looked up to her for instruction, lost fts attraction 

in her eyes, and too frequently she found herself dwelling on the 

promised pleasure of some gay dance. More than once, under cover of 

passing a few days with her Aunt Merlin, now in the city, she attended - 
the public ball-room, that stepping-stone, too often to the destruction of 

purity. 

“Evalyn,” said her father, one day, “did I see you walking on 

Broadway with a stranger ?”’ 

« Yes, father,” was the reply, while a sudden blush suffused her face. 
“Who is he, daughter ? ” | 
- «Mr. Falcon, sir; I have met him often at Aunt Merlin’s.” She did 
not add that she had formed his acquaintance in the ball-room. 

« And what is he? what is his business, I mean ?” 

“He is in the bank, father, the A Bank—his father is the 
eashier.” 

“Ah! Iremember. I used to know him; very respectable man; 
more so than his son, I judge, from what I have heard.” 

Evalyn looked quickly up. sie 

~ “Young Falcon, they say, is fast,” returned her father; “that means 
he is a dissipated, dashing, reckless fellow. He is handsome and smart, 
| more’s the pity. His very genius will lead him into error, unless there 
is a radical change in his character. I have heard of him in many 
ways, and I particularly request that you will not allow an intimate 
friendship, or indeed any acquaintanceship with him at all. I have my 
reasons for this, Eva.” 

Alas for Evalyn! she had met him almost too many times for her 
peace. At every ball ta,which her aunt had accompanied her—at every 
party or gathering, summer or winter, she had listened to his words of 
admiration. In fine, she had given her heart, her trust, almost her 
soul, into his keeping, and sbe knew he had come to the pleasant town 
of her birth expressly to lay his suit before her father. Not long after, 
she was told the result of an interview between her suitor and Mr. 
Lynn. The young man was almost indignantly dismissed. 

“He smokes, drinks, and drives a fast horse,” said Mr. Lynn; worse 
than all, he has no religious principle. I cannot trust the happiness of 
my only child in his keeping.” 

Eva grew hopeless; the fearful seed sown in pleasure had taken root 
and filled her heart with weeds that bore beautiful but poisonous flow- 
ers. Her only recreation now consisted in making visits to her aunt. 
On one of these occasions, a letter was written home, which bore the 
terrible news that Evalyn, the gentle, hitherto obedient daughter, had 
clandestinely married young Falcon, and gone with him to his father’s 
house. Thus was the stricken mother robbed of her only, most precious 
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~ child—thus was the wish of the father defied, his counsel set at nae 


Mr. Lynn grew suddenly old and gray. He called upon his child 
but what passed, nobody ever knew. Perhaps he told her that if 
trouble came, his roof should shelter her again; perhaps he saw in the 
altered face of his beloved daughter, some signs that she had not found 
the happiness she expected. 

Only two short years had passed, when the news came like a clap of 
thunder—Charles Falcon was a defaulter; he had disappeared, and 
officers were on his track! Alas for poor Eva! her dependence had 
proved a broken reed at last. Her father, overcome with shame, took 
to his bed and died—they said of fey er, but he was broken-hearted 
before that last fatal illness came. 

Her mother went instantly (her soul filled with love and forgiveness 
for her erring child, though it was cast down as if forever) to bring Eva 


to her own home again. Alas! she was not to be found—no one knew 


whither she had gone; and the dying father had not even the satisfac- 
tion of giving her his dying blessing. | | 

“ Mother, it is almost New Year’s,” said a delicate child, dragging 
her little chair across the naked floor, and seating herself at the feet of 
a pale woman. | 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

‘“ But, mother, I haven’t got anybody to give me pretty things.” 

“What do you mean, darling ?”’ 

“The little girls at school have all got grandmas,” was the reply, 

“and they will have such pretty presents. What’s the reason I haven't 


got any gr ‘andma?” <A sob fell on her ear. “ You're crying, mother— 


don’t ery ; what makes you cry?” and the grieved lips quivered. Sob 
after sob, a pitéous storm of sorrow, shook that frail form; while the 
child, trembling and frightened, cried in sympathy. | 

“ Never mind, darling,” broke at last from the pale lips; “I was 
thinking, that was all. Come, get your playthings, and forget all about 
it. You shall have a New Year’s present, if I am able to give you one.” 

“Then I’ll tell Minnie Lee, for she says I ain’t got anybody to give 
me pretty things,” said the child, tears changing to smiles. 

At night came the eager babe again with good news. 


“Oh, mother! I went home with Ella Childs, and her mother had a 
lady there, who wanted somebody to sew for her. It was a good lady, 
I know, and all dressed in black; and Ella Childs’ mother said you 
sewed so nice, and it would be bootiful to help you, ’cause you was a 
real good woman ; and so the lady she kissed me, and gave me a_ bright 
dollar, and asked how old was I, and said I looked like somebody, and 
Don’t you want to see her mother ¢ ” 
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«Yes, dear,” said the pale woman, indifferently. 

« Well, she’s coming here ever so early to-morrow morning, ‘cause 
she’s going back to her home. I don’t know where her home is, but 
its w-a-y off, I guess} and so she says somebody must do lots of work— 
and then you'll buy me a nice New Year's present, won’t you, mamma?” r 

The seamstress gazed around the bare walls, sighed again, and said 
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“yes,” absently, as if her mind were traveling off a very great ways | 

3 indeed ; while the pretty child danced oyer the uncovered boards, her 

yellow ringlets keeping time with the birdlike motions, as she told of 

the beautiful house where Ella Childs lived—enumers iting their comforts, 

r from stoves to the piano, knowing not how an anguish she could dream 

nothing of, ate into her mother’s soul at every artless word. y 
The morning rose bright and clear; it wanted only two days of New || 

¥ Year's. The seamstress lighted her little fire, lighted her lamp also, My 
5 for she had much work to do, and gained by sewing when her playful little ; 
: daughter was asleep. ‘Two or three hours she sat stitching and thinking | 
| of the past—of poverty, misery—living trouble and open graves; of | ' 


desertion—of hunger—of the world’s cold, bitter charity. 
“Thave deserved it all,’ she murmured, humbly, the hot tears 
| falling over her sewing, down her cheeks, and bathing her wan hand. : 
|| “Still, if by repentance I might only place Etta wha her little life ae 
would not be darkened by the gloom of coming years! QO, God! have ¢ 
I not been forgiven? Help, Lord, lest I perish!” a 

God heard that prayer. While the pale mother eats her frugal meal, vk 
-| a lady dressed in deep mourning moves rapidly from street to street, 
stops before the humble tenement in which mother and child sit so 
unconscious of coming joy, and at last walks softly up the creaking 
: stairs, knocks at the door, and—what happens’? An almost frenzied 
; cry rings out—“ Mother! O, my mother! my mother!” and fast, fast 44 
folded in arms that were once (and shall be again) her holiest shelter, i 
the poor, fainting scamstress is held to a mother’s warm ~heart—a 
mother who has not forgotten to murmur blessed words of love ;. while 
little Ella looks on sobbing with all her might, for she knew not— 
comprehended not fully yet. | | 

Suppose we change the scene toa beautiful sitting room. Without 
the snow-flakes whirl and dance and tumble in countless myriads ; 
Within, home-sunshine makes the walls.red. It is little Etta’s new > 
- home, and she has found what her heart yearned for—a grandmother. 
- But look at the portrait of beautiful Evalyn Lynn, and then glance at 
the faded figure, from whom only five short years of sorrow have taken 
all the fresh young loveliness. Like a flower bent by some sudden 
Storm, bruised by the rain, and soiled by the moistened earth, so she 
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seems—untimely bowed by the hand of trouble—harsh hand that mnowsy 
no favoritism. Never may the rose of health bloom on her cheek again, 
but in her heart blossoms the rose of Sharon. She tells the story of 
her griefs, but with it the story of the cross Iler husband has long 
{ been dead—dead in a far off land—his grave unknown and unhonored. 
“T see it all,’ she says, laying her weary head against the soft 
pillow provided by a mother’s care; “my trouble dates from the first 
| moment I placed my foot on the sill of the dancing school door. Others 
may have withstood temptation—I did not. To me, that room seemed 
better than heaven—I gave myself up to its fascinations. Others may 
have been stronger in frame—I took many a deadly chill, and this is 


| what it has brought me t6 Promise me, mother, that if I die, little 

Ktta shall never be subject to such a deadly- influence. Let her be 

a ignorant of all accomplishments, rather than bring a blight upon her 
soul.” 
iY Not long after this, the great chair stood empty in the pleasant 

' room. The face whose counterpart bloomed over the mantel, . was 


changed to the cold, pale hue of death. Etta was motherless. 
Notwithstanding beautiful Etta Faleon—now a maiden of nineteen— 
has never been to dancing school, she is as graceful, as agile as a fawn, 
and sweetly self-possessed. There is little danger that she will marry || 
unworthily, for no man can hold her happinst4 in his hands who is not 
i) a follower and lover of the Lord Jesus Christ. Look upon her bean- 
| | ing, beautiful face—see her gentle ministrations to God’s poor—and ask 
|] yourself if it could possibly add to her happiness to bask in the heated 
air of the ball-room, subject to the attention of the voluptuary or the 
libertine? No, no; for our pure Etta, none of the false glare of these 
pleasures. Let her follow Jesus—lowly, holy Jesus, self-denying, taking 


up her cross, and keeping herself wnspotted (yea, even spotless) from the 
world. 


A Hear Story. 


By MES. PAGE 


OULD the readers of the Avrora like a bear story this month? 
A true one too? Well then, let us set back the “ Dial of Time” 
about eight years. Oh, what a change! Like scenes in the 
Camera Obscura, cities, towns and villages disappear, and give 
place to the deep wilderness, where red men and rayenous 
beasts rove free. Steamboats, railroads and telegraphs, are 
unknow n, even to the learned men. 


Come with me to what was then a wilderness in Duchess county, 
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New York, and I will show where occurred the principal events I am 
ad to relate. ‘The stately trees toss high their giant heads, and as it 
is early autumn, their leafy boughs are clad in rainbow hues. <A thick 
carpet of faded leaves lies beneath our feet, on which the snowy rabbit, 
the sprightly squirrel, and numberless little animals trip lightly. And, 
too, in these grand old woods, lurk the hungry wolf, the stately panther, 
and the ugly, surly prowling bear. 

On, on we pass, and a clearing of several acres meets our view. 
Near a high hill, from whose rugged rocks leaps a silver stream, stands 
a log house; bird-nest like, it rests in the midst of a large garden, and 
is nearly covered with Clematis and Morning Glories. White curtains 
hang at the windows, and through the open door, we catch a view of a 


peeps through the glass doors of the cupboard, and an air of neatness 
and order, prevades the simple dwelling. But with the out-door sur- 
roundings, we have the most to do. 

The strong arm: of man felled the tree, and built the cottage. But 
the garden and crops were tended by three boys from twelve to sixteen 
years of age. 

Oh! how hard they had worked! How oft had come to mother say- 
ing, “we must have bread; how can we work, how can we live without 
it? And the tearful mother gave themall she had—slices of bear’s meat 
well dried. She bade them look to the Lord of Harvest with hope and 
confidence, and then with aching heart went away and prayed that 
their hopes might not fail with waiting. With what joy had she com- 
menced to gather the young potatoes when they were large as butter- 
nuts. And when the ears of golden corn began to ripen, how patiently 
for hours she had pounded the sweet grains and baked a cake upon the 
hearth, for her hungry boys, and her whole soul thrilled with joy as she 
saw them luxuriate on the delicious treat. — 

But it is better times with them now. Nearly all the garden vege- 
tables are ripe, two or three acres of wheat are harvested, and several 
acres of corn are to be gatheredin. Grandfather has sent them a gentle 
horse, a cow and some chickens, and the boys have contrived to buy 
three pigs which they consider great pets. 


They selected a place where four trees grew at right angles, cut 
other small trees, rolled the logs together, and with the pliant branches, 
SO wove them together as to make a very shady, pretty pen. It wasa 


leaning on the pen, note their growth from day to day. Two of them 
were to be kept, but the other, a plump little fellow, was to be slain the 
day before thanksgiving, when father was expected home. Where was 
this father, he whose noble love first won the fair daughter of a New 


neatly made bed with chintz spread and curtains. <A china tea-sett 


fine treat for the boys, in the intervals of labor to feed these pigs, and . 
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York merchant from her gentle home years before, and now to this new) 
farm in the wilderness ? 

While carving out, as he hoped, an independant fortune for his loved 
ones, the cry “Infant America is struggling in the power of the British 
Lion,” reached his ears, and he said, “I will join the heroie bands that 
fly to her rescue.” “Boys, take care of your mother, your little sister, 
and the farm. Sarah, my beloved wife, be dauntless, be brave. The 
t God of our fathers niga us all, and grant that in health, peace and 
safety, we meet again.” 

It was a hard struggle for those at home, but w ell had each one 
borne his part. Morning and evening prayer had been offered for the 
bh yt absent one, and joy filled their hearts when they learned father might 
be expected home thanksgiving day. The boys worked harder than 
t 3 ever, that they might meet the rich reward of father’s approval 

it — It was Sabbath afternoon, and all was very quiet about the cottage. 
The boys in in the early morning had loaded their guns (a necessary || F- 
precaution) and gone five miles through the woods to meeting. It was : 
now almost time for their return. Mrs. Peck sat near the window 
reading in the Bible. Bessie, a bright little girl, eight years of age, 
was playing with the vines about the door, and singing “Come thou 


Tah Fount of every blessing.” <A fire was blazing on the hearth, and a plate | i 
' | of cakes, and a pie were warming for supper when the boys should || F 
i. |} The mother turned a leaf in the Holy Book, and Bessie cast a wistful q 


look at the cakes, when a shrick reached their ears. Mrs. Peck sprang ; 
_to her feet, and saw a large black bear springing from the pen with the 
thanksgivlng pig in his mouth. 
Oh, mercy! what shall I do? she said. The boys are all gone with 
their guns!» 
But Vil Ad him! 1 will kill him! And with all the courage of a - 


revolutionary heroine blazing in her eyes, she caught the axe and rushed 4 
on for the combat. " 


Old Bruin seated himself leisurely on a log, held his screaming victim 
with one paw, and growled at her a haughty, defiance. scey 

But when he saw the fire of certain vengeance in her eyes, and that 
she was rapidly approaching, he dropped poor piggy, and opened his 
shaggy arms for the deadly embrace. 

Oh mother! stop, stop, cried three voices from the woods, at the 
same moment. Mother! O, he'll kill you! “ Our guns are all loaded,” 


shouted Joel. “Run, run mother,” said Northrup. “We'll shoot him,” 
said lisping John. x 


: | Back stepped the mother, and taking different positions to distract 
: the bear’s.attention, the boys fired one after another, speedily loading 
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, again. The mother looked on, ready to assist with the axe if necessary. 
' At last, after six shots, and many terrible, but ineffectual, efforts of 
the enraged bear to seize one or another of his assailants, his shaggy 
paws fell helplessly down, and old Bruin was dead. He had lost his 
supper, and his life. Poor piggy, not much hurt, was restored to his pen. 
After the terror of the conflict had somewhat subsided, Mrs. Peck 
looked abot*her in alarm, saying: “ Boys, where is your little sister?” 
Bessie! Bessie! called all the voices at the same time, and the hurried 
search began. “Oh, I thee her,” said John, pointing to the top of the 
house. And sure enough, there the child sat holding on to the chimney, 
her long curls hanging in confusion over her ruddy cheeks, and her 
frightened eyes gleaming like stars through her chestnut ringlets. 
“Come here little thither,” said John, and in his arms he bore her to 
her mother. 
As they gathered around the fire, Mrs. Peck said: My children, it 
is right that we give thanks to the Lord for his preserving care to-day.” 
“Yeth,” said John, “I geth he thent-uth homé quigk to thave your life 
and to thoot the bear.” “True my son, let us bow around ‘his throne 
and thank him for his mercies.” 
The parents lived in competence, to reach a good old age. Lisping 
John became a successful preacher of the Gospel. 


The Dying 


CHANT for the dying year— 
A requiem sad and low; 
Shallits knell be rung without sigh or tear, 
Shall we smiling look on its wintry bier, 
Nor weep that its close is drawing near, 
That it passeth where bright hours go ? 


A lay for the moments gone— 
We'll care not for future hours, 
We know that their roses have ever a thorn, 
That saddened we rise to each wearisome morn, 
That older we grow with each swift coming dawn, 
But we'll mourn for the past, faded flowers. 


All, withered and blighted they lie,— 
Our hopes, our fond visions; and vain 
O’er fancy-wrought castles that reached to the sky, , 
Our wide-ranging thoughts, our ambitions high, 
All parted forever, all wasted for aye, 
They never will cheer us again. 
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A chant for thy dying year— 
A requiem soft and low, 
All lowly and sad let fall on the ear, 
Let it tell of the few short days that are near 
~Let it speak in a voice of warning clear, 


For like it we too must go. LAURIETTA. 


Home DHistures. 
BY MATILDA. 


ELIA.—Celia is called beautiful; she has dark eyes and a lovely 
complexion, and she dresses magnificently, although her father 
is a poor mechanic. She will have what she wants, although to 
pay for it, her father works himself into a fever, and her 


burst. What is that to Celia? She must dress like other 
girls; she buys ten dollar bonnets, fifteen dollar cloaks, and her poor 
tired mother and her little brothers and sisters are obliged to wear any 


thing they can get. I asked Celia’s mother, the other aay; why the 


children did not go to the village school ?. 


“Oh!” said she, with a weary sigh, “their father ain’t able to send 


‘em; it takes everything he can rake and scrape to find ’em and dress 
Celia!” 


Ah! 
to bear. 
admirers. 


Celia is a pleasant girl from home, when she is surrounded by 

Her lau&h is as sweet and clear as the ringing of a silver 
bell, but when she comes home, oh, my! she is as cross and snappish 
as a spiteful cat. She quarrels with her brothers and sisters, talks ugly 
to her mother, says she will and she won’t; sneers at her illiterate, 
hard-working father, and, in short, makes home so unpleasant that all 
around her wish in their hearts that she would stay away from home 
all the time. 

Now I wonder if any Celia is reading what I am writing? If she 
is, I hope she will try and do better in future. Let her do her duty in 
trying to make her friends around her happy, and she will be sure to 
be happy herself. Let her leave off her extravagant way of dressing, 
and come down to her circumstances. Sensible people will love and 
admire her far more than they do now. ‘et her reflect and pause— 
and no longer barter her own happiness and self. -respect and the peace 


of mind, and perhaps the honesty of her toiling father for the good 
opinion of fops and fools. 


mother sweeps and stitches until her head aches as if it would 


Celia, Celia, thought I, what a heavy weight of guilt you have_ 
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LOTTIE. 


Lorrie is the eldest daughter of a plain, well-to-do farmer. She is 
very plain, and yet so beautiful, that I am ready to say with the poet, 
truly 


‘Beauty unadorned adorned the most.” 


She never wears costly silks, splendid bonnets, nor does she wear 
much jewelry ; and yet, how elegant she looks in her-simple dress and 
neat bonnet. There is a dignity about her that the most magnificent 
dress could not give. “She looks a goddess and she moves a queen!” 
and you turn away wondering why the world will take so much trouble 
to be extravagant, when simplicity is so easy and so beautiful. Lottie 
is always good natured, not only in the parlor away from home, but 
in her. mother’s room, in the kitchen, everywhere she does her 
duty with a cheerful smile and willing hand. She does not fret when 
she 1s asked to help her mother; she is not cross if she has to attend to 
the children; she doesn’t wish she was dead, or ten thousand miles 
away, if she is asked to do a little sewing. Oh, no! she doesn’t do 
such things, for she is a good girl. She loves her friends and her home, 
and more than all, she loves that Savior who has left us such beautiful 
lessons of duty and love, and with a thankful heart she accepts her lot 
in life. 


So Lottie makes her friends happy, and her gentle influence is felt 


throughout the household like the balmy breath of a sweet spring 


morning. ‘The world is full of Lotties : sweet, carnest, truthful spirits 
they are, telling us ever by their beauty and goodness, 


‘How divine a thing a woman may be made.” 


MRS. ANNIE JONES. 


Mrs Jones is a model woman. She is kind to everything 
around her. Her husband is high-tempered and cross sometimes, but 
Mrs. Jones, if she minds it, never lets anybody know it. She does all 
she can to make him happy and contented. She never talks to him 
spitefully, attends to his comforts, lets him read in peace when he 


Wishes to do so ; darns his socks, sews on his buttons, and if he happens 


to be unfortunate in any of his speculations, she never says I expected 
it, or I totd you so; but she says, well perhaps it is all for the best. A. 
little hard work and a little economy will mend all, and then you ought 
to see how her toil-worn husband, with tears in his great brown eyes 
clasps her to his heart and says, truly “a good wife is a gift from the 
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MRS. JANE SMITH. 


Mrs. JANE SMITH has a good kind husband, but she is so cross and | 
disagreeable that I am afraid she makes him very unhappy. He never” 


has any peace when he is at home; she is quarrelling with him or with 
the servants and children all the time. Once he dared to say that “it 
is better to dwell on the house top than with a quarrelsome woman,’ 
and he has never heard the last of it. Her tongue runs like a bell 
clapper, and poor Mr. Smith bears it very meekly, but he is very 
wretched, and sometimes his eyes kindle with anger, and a thousand 
bitter words rise from his heart to his lips; but he chokes them down 
and rushes out to the tavern, to the gaming table, anywhere to get rid 
of that vexing wife of his. People say he is seen very often in the 


dram shop now, and I don’t wonder at it, for if a man can’t find comfort 


at home, he will seek it elsewhere; and if Mr. Smith fills a drunkard’s 
grave, Mrs. Smith must blame herself for it, and she will repent to her 


dying day that she did not try to make herself and her home pleasant 
to the husband of her choice. | 


Sheand 


HE is richer far than I, 

I am low and she is high, | 
She is dressed in lace and silk, ' 
And her hands are white as milk— 
I am dressed in common stuff, 

And my hands are brown and rough, 
And she proudly passes by — 
She is proud and so am I. 


She has jewels rare and fine, — 
I have none that I call mine, 
, © She has ear-drops in her ears, 
~ Pearls are ruby rings are hers; 
I've no pearls, no diamonds rare, 
Nought to deck my neck and hair, 
Nothing but these rings of gold, 
Very plain and very old. 


She has jewels, I have none, 
She has friends and L have one, 
She has houses, money, lands, 

I have nothing in my hands, 
I’m contented, she is not, 

Tam happy in my lot, | 

T am low and she is high, 

Who is richest, she or 1? 
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Giien's Hnheritanee. 


BY JULIA SOUTHALL. 


CHAPTER TEN. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FOUR. 


pausing in amazement on the door step. 

“T came only to see if Fanny was comfortable,” replied 
Ellen, coloring slightly, as she laid aside her book. | 

Hortense busied herself in. various ways without replying. 
She arranged the room nicely, spread an additional blanket 
over Fanny’s bed, drew the curtains more closely, and then, heaping 
another armful of wood upon the crackling fire, she sat down by Ellen. 
They both remained silent until Fanny fell asleep and Annie nodded in 
the corner. Then Hortense said : 


“Are you not afraid to expose y ourself thus. recklessly to the cold, 
Kllen | 

“Tam much better,” replied her companion. “ My cold we almost 
entirely worn off, and by to-morrow [| shall be quite well.” 

But even as she spoke, a slight but painfully quick, dry cough, jarred 
a bright hectic flush into her colorless cheek.” 


<a must be more careful,” said Hortense, “otherwise you will 
have consumption.” 


A faint, joyless smile played over Ellen’s delicate lips and lit up the 
darkness of her eyes. | 

“Don’t!” cried Hortense suddenly, and with a look of strong 
reproach and horror upon her pale face. | 

“Don’t what?” asked Ellen quietly. 

“Don’t wish to die, Ellen! Oh! it is wicked! it is wicked! J have 
Wished and prayed to die, Ellen, but no human soul does this without 
awful despair—without mighty agony, without a distrust, without a 
disbelief in the existence of a God. Don’t do it, Ellen?” 

“T do not.wish to die,” said the orphan. “True, life has few worldly 


pleasures for me, but I am not unhappy. I should be wickedly ungrate- 
tulif I were.” 7 


“You!” 
Yes, I. 


“'Then, if you think it wicked and ungrateful for you to be misera- 
ble, what can you think of me?” 


LLEN! why what are you doing here! ” exclaimed eaten? 
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“T think,” said Ellen, laying her thin hand upon her cousin’s: arny 
“T think that from your peculiarly sensitive nature, your skepticism, 
and your pride, you have become morbidly melancholy and misan- 
thropic, and this one fault, whence springs all your real and _ fancied 
troubles, pride, will carnen your whole life and the lives of others, 
unless you crush it now.” | 

“And yet, Ellen, you are as sensitive as I am, and scarcely less 
proud. How do you control yourself, how do you sabdue evil passions, 


where do you find happiness ?” 


“Through my Savior’s death!” replied Ellen, with her calm 
earnestness. | 

Quickly and with a convulsive movement Hortense threw herself on 
her knees at Kllen’s side, hiding her face in a passion of tears, crying 
out with bitter sorrow, 

“Oh! that [ too could believe! Ellen, Ellen, give me but a portion 
of your faith. Tell me wherein lies that priceless happiness.” | 

“You have the Bible, Hortense. I can give you no more. If you 
can steel your heart to the pleading voice of your Redeemer, mine can 
avail nothing. I have pitied you, Hortense, deeply, but never, never so 
much as now.” | | 

The passionate sobs ceased suddenly, and Hortense ‘raised her face, 
white and still, with the calmness of despair purpling the deep blue eyes. 

“Fourteen long years I have lived without hope or heaven, the 
saddest thing that earth can show, a child who disbelieves in God. How 


shall my darkened soul find light?” . 
“Trust.” 
will,” 


The troubled face became radient now, and with the words came a 
flash of light from the blue eyes that spoke of joy unspeakable through 


words alone, and Ilortense wept again—blessed tears=of repentance, 


gratitude, and new born joy. 

“ Hortense!” exclaimed Ellen, hoping, yet fearing, as she clasped 
her arms around her cousin. | 

“Qh! Ellen, I do believe! Help me to thank God for his unutterable 
goodness and mercy that he has scattered the clouds from my blinded 
heart. 

The silence was unbroken for many hours, save by the snapping of 
the wood-fire and the mourning voice of the winter wind, as. they 
prayed together i the still watches of the night. 


J 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 


Let us skip five years. 
It was a still, sultry evening in July, when Magnolia Bloom entered 
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Were dim with sorrowful memories as she raised them to the quiet skies 
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4 little room which she called her own. It was a room belonging to a 
ffteenth-rate boarding house in the city of N -, and, as a natural 
consequence, it was not at all elegantly or even very comfortably fur- 
nished, but it was the only place called home by Magnolia Bloom. Her 
father had died suddenly, leaving his affairs in disorder, and his little 


property barely sufficient to pay his debts. The cottage was not owned | 
by Mr. Bloom, so the proprietor, Mr. Darrell, found no difficulty in pro-- 


curing new tenants, both willing and able to pay the rent he asked. 
Thus it was that Magnolia and her invalid mother became dependant on 
the exertions of the former for their daily bread. And thus Magnolia 
became a teacher in the thriving school of which Mrs. Litchfield was the 
principal. 

It was dusk in the small room she entered, tossing her bonnet 
wearily on a chair, she drew apart the white curtain that swayed wit 
the almost imperceptible breeze which crept in at the window, and 
pushed back her hair from the heated temples, leaning far out. Magno- 
lia was now eighteen years of age, a woman of rare intellect and splen- 
did beauty. The figure defined so clearly in the window was of faultless 
proportions, elegant and thorough-bred. The thick black hair was 
wound in massive, shining coils around the delicate head, showing the 
straight, determined outline, the rich olive complexion, full, scarlet lips, 
and wide, majestic brow. If you could find fault with anything it was 
the slight curl to the firm lips, which insinuated rather than told of the 


sarcasm slumbering there, and the diamond-like glitter of the rich black - 


eyes, that pierced as well as dazzled. 

She inhaled eagerly the heavy, languid perfume of a few flowers that 
stood upon the window-sill. They were her pets, her darlings, and 
kept a green oasis in the soul over which the sands of time had rolled 
in stifling clouds, threatening to change its fertile plains to a dry and 
arid desert. Magnolia’s.thoughts wandered back to the cottage by the 
sea-side, with its vine-embowered porch and the pleasant walk by the 
beach She thought, with a vague, dreamy pain, of the stately house 
at Ingleside and the bright young faces within its walls—faces which 
always had a smile for her. And above all she thought of the noble 


» | youth who had been her chosen friend and confidant, and of the evening — 


on the beach when they spoke together of their hopes and plans for the 
luture ; smiling with quiet bitterness at the utter overthrow of her own 
ry towers. Would it be so with him? Then the black, glittering eyes 


in half unconscious prayer for the happiness of Edwin and Hortense. 
“Magnolia!” called the peevish voice of her mother. 

Magnolia came back from the window and lit the lamp. 

“Your tea is ready, mother,” she said, cheerfully, stifling at once the 
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olden memories that stirred her heart. “I hope you have rested well, 
and that your head does not ache so badly.” 

“Yes, it does,’ fretfully sili invalid, turning away from the 
cup her daughter held. 

“ Drink it, mother. -It will help y ou,” persisted Magnolia, raising 
the invalid’s head to her bosom. 

“Oh! Magnolia, how rough you are!” was the reply, asa sharp pain 
distorted the features sd the mother. 

“T am very sorry,” said Magnolia, looking sadly upon the sharply 
cut features and wasted form of the mother. “ Pray drink your tea, 
mother. I am sure it will help you.” | 

Mrs. Bloom did so. 


“You are a good girl, Magnolia,” she said, placing her thin hand 


upon her daughter’s head. “Jam often fretful, often unreasonable, I 
know, dear, but you will forgive me, will you not, when I am gone?” 


“ Don’t talk so, mother,” said Magnolia, whose heart was vulnerable 
only through her great love for her mother. “Go to sleep if you can.” 

“ Have you no letters, to-day, Maggie?” asked Mrs. Bloom. 

“T have one, which I judge is from Ellen;” replied Magnolia. “Dear 
Ellen! You know that we became very limita mother, while I lived 
at the cot—I mean, near Ingleside,” she added quickly, not wishing to 
revive painful recollections in her mother’s mind. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Bloom,” “and I remember that you were to have 
corresponded regularly, but you have received and written but one 
letter.” | 

“Nevertheless, our letters are the more interesting in proportion as 
we have more to say,” smiled Magnolia in reply. 

“ Why have you not read your letter?” 

“I did not wish to disturb you by lighting the lamp, I will read it 
now.” 

It was, as she supposed, from Ellen, and containad news which, 
though it pleased Magnolia, did not greatly surprise her. Ellen an- 
nounced her engagement with Joseph Saltone. 

“T can scarcely realize it, dear Magnolia,” she went on, after announc- 
ingit. “That J, little Ellen Bryanstone, am beloved so much. You know 
what he is, dearest Mag; and J—well, I have ¢ only myself, my plain face, 

und my love, to give in return. His relations have acted very kindly 
about it, though they were disappointed, of course, that he did not make 


a better choice. Oh! Magnolia, am Jnot proud and happy that he has 
chosen poor little me?” 


“Poor, confiding heart! will it. be ” ~whispered the 
demon Distrust, who rankled ever in Magnolia’s soul, 


“Tn telling you of my own great happiness, ” continued the writer, 
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let me not forget those very dear to me. My adopted brother, Maxi- 
milian, Capt Morris, of the U. 8S. Navy, has, as you know, paid many 
visits to Ingleside during late years, but I have discovered it was not 
all through the love of me. Oh! Magnolia, dearest Magnolia! rejoice 


to Hortense Rutledge, and they will soon be married. Dearest Maggie, 
do not forget, in your prayers to-night, to remember your old friend, 
Hortense, who dearly loves you; and help me to thank God for the 
great happiness which has befallen your poor little | ELLEN.” 

«P,S§—Edwin Searborough has written to Lilian that he will be 
here this week, and we are expecting him every day. Ah! Magnolia, 
he will be sad when he misses you. Again, farewell.” 

“Poor, poor Edwin!” said Magnolia’s heart. “And Ellen, too! 
How long will her fair dream continue? The proud Saltones will never 
yield to that. And Edwin—ZT dare not think!” 

And Magnolia beheld, in imagination, the swelling sea, the rocky 
beach and the beautiful boy who spoke so eagerly: “TJ should die!” 
And she sighed again—thinking. : a 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SELECTED. 


nna Patient. 


FAITHFUL wife, a tender mother, a true friend, the life of our 
departed sister was beautiful. She had trial, pain, suffering — 


sister and many ochiis auth her trials, pains, and sufferings she 
was always loving and patient.” And with these words, the 
minister closed his eulogy. His voice was earnest, and there 
was a low tremor of. feeling in its tones. He had known this faithful 
wife, this true friend well, and therefore he had uttered no mere com- 
monplaces, as he stood, uncovered,-by the grave around which were 
gathered the weeping mourners. 

“Loving and patient,’ said one to another, as they walked slowly 
amid the deneer covered tomb-stones, on their way out from the ceme- 
tery. “Yes, she was all that —few so OVERS few so patient.” 

“And few with more need of patience,’ was replied. “They speak 
of home martyrs sometimes. I think she was one. The loving heart 
asks for love in return, and if it receives not this food to nourish its life 
in sufficient measure, it droops, wasts, dies. So did our precious friend.” 


7 


with me, for God has indeed been good to me. Maximilian is betrothed 


the common lot of all; but there was this difference between our 
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‘for her, life, I think, was one long martyrdom of the heart. But it is 
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“You think so?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“Mr. Carson was not an unkind man.” 

“He did not treat her with the brutality ofan ignorant. French 
peasant, but, for all that, he is none the less guilty of having diminished, 
by years, the period of her earthly existence.” 

«Then it was an uncongenial marriage,” said the other. 

“ A mild way of speaking truth,’ answered the friend. “ Yes, it was, 
I think, wholly uncongenial for her. He was, probably, as well satis- 4q 
fied with her as he would have been with any woman. She ministered : 
to his selfish pleasures, and was, as we have just heard, loving and 
patient. It was all right, so far as his enjoyments were concerned; as 


5 


over now, and she sleeps well.” 


And so they talked, as they went out from the place of graves. 

“ Loving and patient.” The bereaved husband carried the words 
home with him. They had fallen upon his ears with a new meaning, as 
applied to his wife, and gave his mind a certain new perception as to 
her character. “ A faithful wife,a tender mother, a true friend.” These 
were the minister’s words also, and they were sounding still in his ears. 
How singularly elevated had become, all at once, Mr. Carson’s ideal of 
his wife. Her character stood out with a new distinctness. “She had 
trial, pain, suffering.” Alas! and this was true also—true to the bereaved 
husband in a way never before appreciated. 

Back to his home returned Mr. Carson, and gathered his motherless 


children around him. How very, very desolate he felt. What a pres- 
sure there was upon his bosom—what an aching. void within. 


“Loving and patient.” The brief sentence found an involuntary 
repetition in his mind. He kept saying it over and over, until memory 
began to draw pictures of the past. Let us transfer one of these pic- 
tures to the canvas. Here it is. Mr. Carson gazed upon it until it gave 
him the heart-ache. | 


They had been married over a year when Mrs. Carson, who had not 
seen her mother during that period, asked to “go home,” a distance of 
two hundred miles, and make a short visit. Since her marriage she had 
not visited the dear old place, though her heart kept going back to its 
loved one yearningly all the while. 

‘I don’t see how that is possible,” answered her husband, coldly, and - 
in evident surprise at the request. ‘“ You can’t go alone, and for me to 
leave my business is out of the question.” 

Tears came instantly to the soft brown eyes of the young wife. 

“]T have not seen my mothea since I came from home.” 

Down, down through years came to Mr. Carson the voice of his wife, 
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a8 ‘t trembled on this sentence. Notasingle shade of its tender sad- 
ness was gone. And how it fell upon sensitive ears that searched into > 
all its meanings. But when living lips uttered the words so faithfully 
kept by memory, they awakened no feeling of sympathy in his selfish 
heart. “Came from home!’ He then said to himself, angrily, “Isn’t 
this her home ?”’ 

«Write to your mother, and ask her to come and make us a visit,” 
replied Mr. Carson. 

“Mother has a pea family and many cares. She could not get away 
for so long a journey.” | 

«And you have cares, and a home where your presence i is needed,” 
said the husband. Then he added, “ No, no, Mary, I can’t see that it is 
possible now.” 

“T can go alone.” Tears had kept gathering in spite of her efforts 
to repress them, and now a few drops fell slowly over her cheeks. 

“Don’t think of that fora moment. I am particularly opposed to 
ladies traveling alone. I don’t think it at all safe. And then, the baby 
is young. It would be certain to take cold, and might contract a fatal 
disease.” | 

“ Baby is nearly three months old-——” 

“Tt’s no use arguing the matter,” said Mr. Carson, with considerable 
impatience of manner. “You can’t go, Mary, and you might as well 
give it up at once.” : 

Memory had kept, with daguerreotype fidelity, the expression of his 
wife's face, when he flung back upon her this unfeeling interdiction, and 
now it was before him in all of its rebuking sadness. 


“ Loving and patient.” This was the commentary. No angry, impa- 
tient, or rebellious word escaped her lips, nor did a frown disfigure her 


| brow. But she seemed to shrink before him, as if a strong hand had 


borne down upon her. 


Two months from that time, news came of the mother’s sudden 
illness. 


“I must go home now,” she said. 

“It is impossible for me to accompany you. Wait for a few days. 
Your mother will be well again.” 

“TI can go alone, Thomas,” urged Mrs. Carson. - 

“TI will not consent to that, Mary,” was positively objected. “Next 
Week, if your mother should continue to grow worse, I will go with 


you. 


“Oh, Thomas ! ‘Te I should never see her again!” 

You indulge a needless alarm,’ said the coldly. «This 
sickness is but temporary, and will pass away.” 

The pleader was silenced, but the pale, sad face gave signs of intense 
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suffering. A whole week passed without another word. Then came\y_ 

letter from her father in those few words: 1 
, “Your mother is dying. Come! O come quickly! We have been FF 
looking for you every hour during the last four days. . Don’t delaya PF 
moment after receiving this, if you would see your mother alive.” 


There was no objection to urge now. But when Mrs. Carson re. 
crossed the threshold over which she had gone forth a bride, it was to PF 
: fall, with a deep wail of anguish, insensible across the bed where lay the | 

cold form of her almost idolized mother, back to whom she had so 
panted to fly, through more than a year of patient waiting. 


, There was a strange expression in the face of Mrs. Carson for months | i 
afterwards. Its meaning her husband did not seek to penetrate. Indeed, [7 
perception with him had no plummet-line that cound reach far enough | 
down to fathom her consciousness. Months-passed before any warmth |) 
came back to her cheeks, or any light to her dreamy eyes. Yet no FP 
murmur or reproach escaped her lips. She was loving, dutiful, and pa- 
tient. But she never spoke to Mr. Carson of her mother. Once or 
twice he referred to the dear departed one, but she did not seem to hear | 
his remark; and he, from a vague suspicion of the truth, held back — 
from repeating the reference. ~ |i 

With what painful distinctness was this whole scene restored, as Mr. | 
Carson sat grieving over his great loss, in the desolate home from which | f 
the light of a loving face had departed forever. O, what would he not |— 
have given for power to change that one cruel act! Away from rebuk- | 
, ing record, written in his book of life in characters never to be erased, 
. the grieving and repentant man turned his eyes; butit was only to gaze 
upon another almost as painful to behold, as this faded memory restored 
: other scenes in which he was the mean, selfish opposer, and she the 
loving, patient, long-suffering wife. It had been all exaction on his part, 
Rey and gentle compliance on hers, even though compliance must often have 
been through reluctance or pain. He had been a selfish tyrant; she & 

yielding, dutiful subject, though often burdened beyond nature’s power | 
of endurance. 
~~ And now, as Mr. Carson read over the past, he saw new meanings 
in nearly almost every life-incident. The sad eye; the pale, pleading | 
face that grew thinner and paler with every passing year; the almost | 
stony look that answered to his unkind words; the silence that often | 
sealed her lips for hours after his arbitrary denials; all these, and more, | 
_were present to him now, and he tried, but i in vain, to pat them out of | 
sight. 

How little had he taken her needs of. mind or body into considers ] 
tion, during all the years of their married life. He had scarcely thought | 
of her as a being with necessities like his own; but rather as one give? 
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‘to be the servant of his wants and pleasures. It mattered little how 
she thought, felt, or desired. If her action served him, that reached 
the compass of his estimates. 

“Loving and patient.” What anew power to smite him as with a 
whip of stinging scorpions, was this testimony. of the preacher gaining 
every moment. Yes, she had been loving and patient, amid cruel 
wrongs and neglects, that sapped the foundation of her life. Loving 
and patient, though daily she bent lower and lower beneath the heavy 
weight of her uncheered duties. ;: 

And these were the memories that came back upon the bereaved 
husband, as he sat, with his motherless children, in the home now made 
desolate. There had been an angel in his house for years; but in his 
blind selfishness he had not recognized her presence, even though her 
hand crowned his days with comfort, and made his pillow soft at night. | 
And worse than this; for good deeds he had returned harshness; for 
love, coldness; and for gentle words unkindly speech. | 

‘Not a gleam of consolation found its way into this night of sorrow. 
and self-rebuke. Our dead return not. As we have been to them so 


will be our memories of them — blessed, or accusing memories, accord- 
ing to our deeds. ; 
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| How many hundreds of bereaved husbands are sitting in the shadow 
a : of grief to-day, mourning for the departed ones, whose loving presence 
| : will no more give warmth and light to their dwelling? Ah! what are 
their companion-thoughts? What their crowded memories? What 
i their pictures from the past? Like those of Mr. Carson? Not all, we 


| 

, | trust; yet, to all must come the recollection of acts or omissions, that 

| the world, if we possessed, would hardly seem too much to give, if that 

e | great sacrifice could change the record. y 

t, | But to those who have ‘still their home-treasures around them, the et 

rn | lesson comes with hope as well as rebuke. Ah, how little inclined are 3 

a | || Some men to think, that the patient, uncomplaining ones, who move | 

or | daily through their dwellings, have equal wants and aspirations with 
B&B || themselves. How singularly inclined are selfish, sensual-minded men, 

8 | to undervalue and think lightly of a woman’s wants, yearnings, pecu- 

ge liarities and necessities. Their range of thought and feeling sweeps 

st _Tudely away from hers. Their hearts but rarely respond to the same 

on | || touches of sympathy. If, now and then, a wife drops her pure pearls 

ey | of feeling at the feet of her husband, he tramples them in light, scorn 

of under his feet, and she learns, from these sad experiences, to keep more - 

| Sacred her precious treasures. And so she withdraws more and more 

ra- | || Into herself, and, it may be, turns to her husband some rough side of 

hit || her character, thus exposing one that will suffer least from the rude. ft 


en to Which she is daily exposed. 
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Ah! who can tell in what externally pleasant homes these fearfw’ 


give charm and elegance to our streets. They smile down upon us 
everywhere, with their assurance of happy hearts within. But, every 


now and then, wan faces and sad, dreamy eyes look out upon us from 


the windows; or we catch glimpses, through fluttering veils, of hopeless 
countenances, as victims of social wrongs ,lide in and out of waiting 
carriages. Alas! alas! What a mockery of life is allof this! If some 
are not patient and loving, as was Mrs. Carson, who bore up under her 
heavy burdens with seeming cheerfulness, until she fell exhausted, and 
perished by the wayside, ere half the usual allotment of days was filled 
up, who can wonder—who can strongly blame? All have not the reli- 
gious trust that gave strength in her weakness, and hope in her despair. 

Still, blessings on the loving and patient, though even their paths be 


rough, and their trials sharp! They pass away like the rest—falling 


at noon die Sed in the journey of life—but their departure is in 
light, and, as t 


upwards, to all eyes, even those made dullest by selfish feelings, they 
are seen as angels. 


WMitthe Hellie. 


BY EMMA DEAN. 


’M a poor little orphan. Dear Father above! 
Oh! who is there now, little Nellie to love? 


{ I'll away to the beach, and I'll list to the wave, 
: @) For down in its depths, dear papa found his grave; 


And I oftentimes think, from the murmuring sea, | 
I can hear his sweet voice, and it’s calling for me. 


So spake a frail child; —and her bare little feet 

Made their timid tracks through the dust of the street, 

To the side of the sea, in whose dark bosom slept 

The father for whom she, in loneliness, wept. 

She picked up a shell, which she held to her ear, | 
And these were the words that she thought she could hear. 


‘When thy father and mother forsake, and the cup 
Of affliction o’errunneth, then I'll take thee up: 
The lambs of my flock, my own arms shall enfold, 
Never more shall they hunger, or thirst, or be cold. 

- And»bright golden harps to their hands shall be given, 
For of such as thou art, is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


heart-martyrdoms are going on. Beautiful mansions, richly attired, 


heir garments trail behind them in their final passage 
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Her sorrow was hushed ly the peace breathing word, 
All the hope and the trust of her spirit was stirr’d. 
‘‘Take me there to that home of the harp and the song, 
Waft me upward, dear Savior! I’m weak but thou’rt strong! 
I’m a little shorn lamb, all alone in earth’s storm, 
But there I'll be happy, so happy and warm.” 


So she waited his comim@etill stars lit the sky, 

Her heart lifted heavenward, and heavenward her eye. 

Once again came that voice from the beautiful shell, 

Like the tones that float out, from a silvery bell, 
‘‘Blend patience with faith, and the goal shall be won!”’ 

And she sweetly responded, ‘‘thy will Lord, be done! ”’ 


SELECTED. 


Che Value of Good Mothers. 


WAS once on a visit at a gentleman’s house, in the town of 
Huntington, and my attention was arrested by a picture that 
hung in the dining-room. It represented an aged woman in a 
: homely dress. It was not a fine work of art, and it boasted no _ 
: decoration or peculiarity, but that of extreme simplicity of 
delineation; yet my eye rested complacently on that good, calm 
face, with its thoughtful eyes, and kind mouth, that one almost expected 
to break into a smile. I looked at my host; he had similar bright dark 
eyes and open brow, and without asking, I was assured the picture, 
with the plain close cap and neat apron, represented his mother. Seeing 
my eyes fixed on the painting, my host came to my side as I stood 
gazing, and after a slight pause, while a slight mist—it might be a 
gathering tear—dimmed his eyes, and half abstractedly, as though he 
‘was thinking aloud, “I know she was a sinner, because the Bible says 
- all have sinned ; so, of course, she, like the rest of us, must have been a 
sinner, but I cannot call to mind a word or deed she ever said or did 
| that was sinful.” 


) look of mine. He smiled and repeated : | 
h Yes, it’s true; my only knowledge that she was a sinner is, that 
the Bi 
the Bible says, ‘There is none righteous, no, not one.’”’ 


I turned to him as he was speaking, and his eye caught the inquiring 


the Same of me!” 


“What a testimony !”’ I exclaimed ; “ Oh, that my children could say 


These words of my friend, a man not given to strong, still less to 
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the rectory at Epworth a memorable dwelling. Here grew up John 


sweet and holy strains for old and young. 
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exaggerated expressions, sunk deep into my heart, and led me to think 


a great deal more about mothers than I had ever previously done. 

Reader, the best earthly blessing is a good mother, and the greatest 
earthly curse is a bad one. Children may overcome the misery of a bad 
father, but rare, indeed, are the instances where they have escaped ruin 
when they have had a bad mother. But I have not the heart to write 
about bad mothers ; it’s Satan’s worst mischief, the mystery of iniquity. 
Let us comfort our souls as we travel life’s journey, by thinking over 
some good mothers.. 

George Stephenson, the great railway engineer, had a good mother. 
In all her poverty, and it was bitter, she was spoken of as “a raal canny 
body,” the highest praise her neighbors knew how to give. = = 

Sir Humphrey Davy had a good mother, one who encouraged him 
to study, one who during her widowhood devoted herself to her chil- 
dren, and taught them perseverance by her good example. 7 

Joseph Hume, M. P., the celebrated statesman, had a good mother. 
She was a widow in poor circumstances, and kept a small pottery shop 
in Montrose, Scotland. She resolved her diligent boy should have a 
good education, and labored hard to give him every advantage when he 
started in life. Whatever he learned in public life, he learned economy 
in private life, at his mother’s lowly home. 

In religious biography especially, what a great number of good 
mothers come to our remembrance. Mrs. Susannah Wesley had a 
family of nineteen children. Her husband’s income was very limited, 
but her wisdom in managing her small means and large family made 


and Charles Wesley, and: many pious, gifted daughters. Eloquence, 
genius and spirituality flourished in that home, and ultimately spread 
from thence over the length and benoit of the land. Great as were 


the gifts of nature bestowed on that family, the best gift was the ood 
mother. 


Dr. Isaac Watts had a good mother. When he was a little child, 
his pious father was a prisoner at Southampton, for conscience sake, and 


he remembered his mother carrying him in her arms to the gates of 


the prison, and weeping over him as she thought of her husbaad 4 
affliction. Those dark days of religious persecution passed UWRY, and 
her son grew up, not only to bless and comfort his mother, but to write 


Dr. Doddridge had a good mother. He was the youngest child of 
large family. Death had so often entered the dwelling and gather 
the infant flowrets, that Mrs. Doddridge rejoiced with trembling 0 
her youngest treasure. While cared for his body, she did not negg 
his soul. The old Dutch tiles around the fireplace had Scripture st¢ 
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| painted on them, and the child, as he sat on her lap in the evening, 
used to listen to his mother’s voice, telling him the customs of the holy 
men of old, and God’s dealings with his ancient people. The boy grew 
to manhood, the mother went to her heavenly rest, but those evening 
hours were never forgotton. When Phillip Doddridge became a teacher | 
of truth and righteousness, his mother’s voice lingered in his ears, her 
words dwelt in his memory, her pious teachings throbbed in his heart, 
and made him in his turn zealous for the truth, and peculiarly forcible 
and tender in writing for the young. Thank God for good mothers, | 
may their number be ever increasing. 


Go ihe Latvous of the Aurora. 


BY J. N. PAGE. 


HE New Year in beauty, in glory, is here, 
(h And glad hearts are bounding, with hearty good cheer, 


And gifts rich and rare, and useful are proving, 
In eighteen sixty kind hearts will be loving. 


"Tis right to remember a true, faithful friend; 
right, when Ave can, choice presents to send, 
To cheer those Avho labor our weal to obtain, 
And truth,-ife and duty, in wisdom explain. 


One friend above others, dear readers, we name, 
And sure we are, too, you'll echo the same; 
Our rising AURORA, our glory and pride, 

To mothers and daughters a treasure and pride. 


What gift shall we send this friend ever true, 

A long list of names, as subscribers thereto; — 
With money all paid, then like bread on the main, 
With compound incr:ase it will come back again, 


In jewels, and rubies, and gold from the mine, 

Of deep earnest thought and knowledge combined ; 

Then light, joy, and peace, shall crown the New Year, — 
And our dear friend, Aurora, will share our good cheer. 


WE should remember that it is quite as much a part of friendship 
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to be delicate in its demands, as to be ample in its performances. 
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A ut Home. 


HAT is my Lily thinking of so intently?” asked Wr. F—., 
as he entered the sitting-room, where the little girl was sitting 
leaning her forehead against the window-pane, and gazing out 

into the evening sky. 
“Oh, nothing much, papa,” said Lillian, starting from her 
reverie, and = up a book of fairy tales that had fallen sabes 

the carpet. 

“Such a quiet time for thinking should hardly be wasted upon 
‘nothing much,’ ” said the father, kindly. “But try for a moment if 
you cannot retell the train of ideas which I interrupted. Your book, I 


see, was of a sort which stimulates the imagination. I would like to 


~ know which way its influence tends.” 


“You will think me very foolish, papa. 
should like to be a fairy.” 

“ What is a fairy?” inquired the father, innocently. 

“Why, you know, papa, just as well as I do. 
that wear mantles made of tulip leaves, and that ride in snail-shell 
coaches drawn by dragon flies.” 

‘Would you really like to be so very small?” 

“QO, that would be rather cunning, papa; but the best of it is, they 
have power to do such wonderful things, and always use + for such 


I was Just imagining how I 


good purposes.” 


“Do they, indeed ?” said Mr. F , in a serio-comic tone. 
“There now, papa, you are laughing at me. Now you know I don’t 


|_ believe all this; only the stories say so, and s always like to imagine 


tat such stories are true.” 


“T should not have the slightest objection to believing in fairies, if 


there seemed to be any need of them; but really I think all the good 
and most of the beautiful works attributed to them, can be just as_ well 


affected by human agencies. ‘Tell me, now, what you would do if you 
were a fairy ?” | | 


a thousand things papa. 
down town any more to that dingy old office, for whenever you wanted 


money, I could tap with my wand and up would come heaps of gold || 


and silver. Then, you know, I would make mamma well, and keep her 
so. QO, there’s no end to the good things I would do!” 
_ “ Would it not be better, my dear little girl, to make the utmost use 


Little mites of people 


In the first place, you need not go | 
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of all the power you have, instead of spending these long hours of 
musing in wishing for more ?”’ 

« All the power I have is precious little, you know, papa.” 

“Very precious, but not so little as you may suppose. Your father 
would much rather have his own little daughter here to welcome him 
home at night, than to possess all the gold and silver that faries were 
ever fabled to produce. And the gentle, quiet influence of a loving 
sister in the household is worth more to your dear, sick mother, than 
the touch of a fairy’s wand upon her brow. Depend upon it, my dear 
child, God has given to you a work, which, well accomplished, will be 
more beautiful 1 in its results than any romance of fairy land.” 

Lilian sat for a few moments musing in the deepening twilight, and 
then the summons to tea prevented any further conversation. The first 
thought that entered her little head the next morning was, “ Ifl be a 
fairy to-day.” But the winter air was chilly, and by the gray morning 
light, Lilian’s fairy work seemed not quite so easy and beautiful as the 
evening before by firelight. At this moment, however, she heard little 


sick mother. Lilian slipped softly into the room, and persuaded Ally 
to come and be dressed by her, and as the little fellow had no objection 
toa change of attendant, the nursery toilette was very quickly com- 
pleted. Then she carried him to the breakfast-room, that he might be 
out of hearing“distance from his mother. 

Bridget had just completed the breakfast arrangements to her own 
satisfaction, doubtless, but as Lillian knew, to the certain discomfort of 
her father; for every particular article stood cornerwise to its neighbor, 
and the whole.effect was as if a rushing wind had brought cloth, service 


sweet will. As soon as she had established Ally with his building 
blocks in the corner, Lilian neatly and quietly re-arranged everything 
| upon the table, so that an artist’s eye could hardly have suggested an 
improvement. 

“ Mother always did this,” said Lilian to hort “How careless I 
have been not to think of it before!” | 

At this moment Willie burst into the room, ee 

“T wish mother wasn’t sick,” he exclaimed. “There’s no one to tie 
my neckcloth, or put up my dinner for school, or find my books, or 
help me with my lessons.” 

o Perhaps: 1 can fix your neck-tie. Come here,” said Lilian, “and 
| let me try.” | | 

“QO, you don’t know how. You never did it in your life.” 

“T ean learn, though. You shall see,” said the little girl, and she 
secretly resolved that she would practice tying a ribbon around a block 


Ally’s voice in the next room quite wide awake, and sure to disturb his . 


and eatables, and deposited them on the ‘table according to its own 
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for one hour every day, until she was perfect in the art! The neck-tie 
was arranged even to Willie’s satisfaction, and the stray books were all 
found and put in the satchel. 

The father then appeared. An unusual expression of contentment 
was upon his countenance as he sat down to a comfortable breakfast, 
but whether he attributed anything to fairy influence, Lilian never 
knew. She rather hoped not. It was so pleasant (she thought) to 
work unsuspected ! 

After her father had gone, Lilian put up the luncheon in Willie’s 
dinner basket with her own fairy fingers, and saw her brother started 
for school, then crept softly to her mother’s room to see what she could 
do for the comfort of the invalid. She dusted and arranged the room 
in the order that best suited her mother’s taste, moving all the time 
with such a gentle, fairy-like tread, that the lightest slumber need not 
have been disturbed. She brought water to bathe the aching head, 
then closed the curtains to just the right degree of shade, and left her 

mother to her morning nap. By this time Ally had become wearied of 
his efforts at self-amusement, and must have some assistance. Lilian 
built houses, bridges, and towers, all on the most wonderful models of 
‘architecture, but perfectly satisfactory to the small employer, who 
valued the most elaborate structure only for the noise it made in 
tumbling down. | 


All day long, his little attendant was fully occupied in amusing hin, 
and she had time only to put the sitting-room in order, and bring her 
father’s study-gown and slippers, when his night-key was heard at the — 
door. Lillian placed herself demurely in her old seat by the window, 


and was looking out with a somewhat more happy and less abstracted 
expression than on the previous night. 


“Some good fairy has been at work, I guess,” said Mr. F —, as he 
took the comfortable easy chair, and glanced at the usually noisy little 


Ally, who was now ry absorbed in Lily’s favorite portfolio of 
engravings. 


“QO, no, papa,” replied Lilian, as she threw herself over the side of 


the chair into his arms; “no one in the world but your little Farry AT 
Homer.” 


When misfortunes happen to such as dissent from us in matters of re- 
ligion, we call them judgments; when to those of our own sect, we call 
them trials; when to persons neither way distinguished, we’are content 
to attribute them to the settled course of things. 
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From the Home Journal. 


QD Lien for Woman. 


BY MARGARET RAVENHILL. 


MONG most men, it is a common sneer, that there iS a spirit 
of antagonism going on among women. There is but too much 
of it; yet it is an opinion born and fostered by works of fiction. 
8) Woman in trouble and sorrow ever flies to her own sex for 

sympathy and help. Where suffering called, when was she 

found wanting? and in affliction how sweet and consoling is 
the sympathy of a true woman! A word of kindness or consolation 
from her is worth more than all man can do. Instances of true friend- 
ship in woman for her sex, they say, is rare; that there are but few 
Ruths who say, “Where thou goest I will go, and where thou diest, 
there would I be buried ;” that women can see no beauty or worth in 
each other. Then, if this be true, I am not a woman, for if there be a 
thing of beauty that I love to look upon, it is a woman; and when to 


the outward adorning is added an inward glory, that writes itself upon 


the face, then does my spirit render her purer homage than man in his 
more selfish love can give. There is a freemasonry, a secret sympathy 
between women, that makes itself felt without the aid of introduction. 
You may call it instinct if you will, but it is one that is seldom at fault.. 
All the women I have ever admired, or called friends, have spoken to 
my heart through this invisible sympathy before I have really known 
them; and my after judgment has always sanctioned the first impres- 
sions of my heart. There is much talk about women’s condition; fine 
speeches made, and fine books written from comfortable firesides and 
easy Chairs, by those who never go out into the world’s by-ways, lanes, 
and corners to look up the down-trodden and desolate ; there are poor 
laws for those who are hungry, and poor-houses for the shelterless ; but 
for intellectual poverty there is no provision. The poor woman who 


|} has been reared in refinement and plenty, and on whom the shadow of 


poverty has fallen, must go down and herd with ignorance, and some- 
times vice. With refined and delicate habits, which are to her as 
hecessary as the air she breathes, she must find a home with vulgarity 
and coarseness. Such a fate is to me the most terrible. Refined 
poverty, with bare floors and scanty food, will not sterrify the brave 
Woman, if she may have the companionship and sympathy of those 


Whose habits and characters are in unison with herown. But poverty 
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of the opposite gender. Let her efforts but meet with the same encour- 


“she lag in the race. At any rate allow her to start beside you, and it 


privileges of knowfedge and power, without fear of what you are 
pleased to term encroachments on the part of the weaker sex. 


spares not genius or worth; its dark shadows fall alike on all, andy 
beneath its chilling influence hope and courage often die. Then is the- 
time, oh women! to exert your blessed influence by helping each other. 
Turn not away from the sister who has received the baptism of sorrow, 
for she has then a greater claim on you. Show yourselves superior to 
custom, and recognize merit, no matter how humble its garb may be. 
There is now a true and earnest effort making in woman’s behalf. 
Men of ability and character have taken hold of the matter in true 
earnest. When such men take hold of our cause, then it looks some. 
thing like action and not words. But they, with all their eloquence and 
ability, can do but little, unless they find those whom they would serve 
ready to second and co-operate with them. Ye women who think and 
feel, do not sit down idly, when there is so much to do! Take your 
part in the work, and claim the laborer’s reward! Do not let it be an 
unthankful and useless effort on the part of these gifted ‘men. God 
helps those alone who help themselves. Look into the subject with a 
sincere desire to arrive at the truth; and you, on whom fortune has 
showered her richest gifts, whose lot has been cast in the green and 
shady places of life—the shadow may not have fallen upon you—but 
your sistér sits in it, and it is your privilege to lead her into the light. 


The smiles of fortune are as evanescent as the hues of the rainbow, 
to-day basking in her genial glow—to-morrow the light vanishes, and a 
cold and heartless world turns perhaps a deaf ear to your needs. Then, 
while you may exert your influence for others, and the bread cast upon 
the waters may return to you—when all seems dark and hopeless—do 
not think your single efforts can do nothing. Try and see what one 
woman, with earnest, honest purpose, can do for the bettering of her 
sex; at least give your voice and influence, if you will not give your 
efforts. Never remain silent when your voice can dispel any error. 
The poorest and most obscure of God’s creatures exercises an influence 


of some kind, for good or evil. It is a reflection that should make all | 


earnest in the work of life. Woman, whenever an opportunity has 
occurred to use to advantage the genius with which God has sifted her, 
has shone as bright a star in the firmament of intellectuality, as any orb 


agement as man’s—hold up to her the same inducements—and see if 
she fail, why then it will be a fine opportunity to bring in once more, 


and to some purpose, the time-worn sayings and sneers of feebleness 
and want of intellect, and secure to yourselves for all time the glorious 


There are many women whose fate it is to walk through life alone, 
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and who know no home but a purchased one, and no ties beyond those | 
of accidental friendship and acquaintances; and with hearts rich in all ; 
that elevates humanity, they are mentally starving. For them the 

4 domestic hearth is a beautiful dream, and yet they are fitted by nature 
t to fill a place in the foremost ranks of the practical workers of life. 
They are thrust back, and told to take up more feminine employments 
ahd ideas, and find in their homes that excitement that their active 
nature craves. | | . 


Homes! How the word rings through the desolate chamber of their 
hearts! It is worse than mockery to women who have no homes; 
women, too, who, in strength and power, are fitted to toil side by side 
with the bravest. Ay! fitted than the weakling who, swayed by every 
adverse fate—bending under évery breath of misfortune—turns to the 
stronger nature, striving to gain a place beside him, and says, “ Stand 
“back, your frame is not so strong as mine—your muscles are less vigor- 
ous.” He does not stop to measure mental strength. It is not among 
the really learned and intellectual of men that you find the advocates 
for the doctrines of woman’s feebleness; but among those who, ‘with 
the form of man, have less than the weakest woman’s mind. As emp- 
|| tiest things generally make the most sound, so do their clamors deaden 
| the modest voices of true merit. It is ignorance ever that would fetter 
| progress; and woman can better, far better, contend with life’s storm 
alone, than when fettered to such supercilious imbecility. The mothers 
of the revolution—for we hear a deal said about the fathers of this 
vigantic bantling, while the mothers who gave it grace and beauty are 
almost ignfored, and yet their counsels were despised by the hard, stern, 
practical minds of that day—look at the noble deeds of daring done by 
them! How often they had to defend their homes from the rude attack; , 
and how often their tact and policy has put to shame the diplomacy of { 
the sterner sex. Think of these facts, gentlemen, next fourth of July, 
when you are burning gunpowder in furious patriotism, and marching 
in solemn processions the few remaining veterans of the good old times, 
and look up the veterans of the other sex, nor let them feel they are 
forgotten. I could name to you several, now living in Washington, and | } | 
nits vicinity, whose efforts on behalf of their beloved country would 4 
stand side by side with the deeds of your fathers. 


lie power for good which a clean, frugal, industrious, sensible wo- 
man exercises over her husband and children is only exceeded by the 


power for evil which is exercised by a slovenly, extravagant, idle, fool- 
| ish Woman. 
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SELECTED. 


Afur in the Desert. 


FAR in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side, 
When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, : a 
And, sick of the present, I turn to the past; q 
When the eye is suffused with regretful tears \| 
From the fond recollections of former years, “7 
And shadows of things that have long since fled 4 
Flit o’er the brain, like ghosts of the dead; — go q 
Bright visions of glory that vanished too soon, — 4 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood’s noon, — 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft, — - 
Companions of early days Jost or left; = m 
And my native land—whokse magical name 
Thrills to heart tike electric flame,— 
The home of fmy childhood—the, haunts of my prime,— 
All the passifns and scenes of that rapturous time | 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, - 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view ;— | - 
All—all now forsaken, forgotten, foregone! | 
And I—a lone exile remembered of none— 

My high aims abandoned,—my good acts undone,— 

Aweary of all that is under the sun,— 


With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert afar from man! 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, | 
| | With the silent bush-boy alone by my side, 

/ When the ways of the world oppress the-heart, 
And I’m tired of its vanity, vilenes&, and art; e 

; When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 
With its scenes of Oppression, corruption, and strife,— 
The proud man’s frown, and the base man’s fear,--- 
‘The scorner’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear,--- 
And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy; 
When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, se 
And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh--- og OO 
Oh! then there is freedom, and joy, and pride, | 
Afar in the desert alone to ride! 
There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away: with the eagle’s speed, | 
With the death-fraught firelock in my none ae | 
The only law. of the desert- land! 3 | fe 
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Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush- boy alone by my side; 
Away—away from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild-bear’s haunt, by the buffalo’s glen ; 

‘By valleys remote where the oribi plays, 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartebeest graze, 
And the gemsbok and eland unhunted recline 

By the skirts of grey forests o’erhung with wild vine; 
Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood,’ 
And mighty rhinoceros wallows at will us 

In the v’ley where the wild-ass is drinking his fill. 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush - boy alone by my side, 

O’er the brown Karroo, where the bleating cry | 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane 

As he scours with his troop o’er the desolate plain, 
And the timorous quagha’s whistling neigh 

Is heard by the fountain at fall of day; 

And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste, 
Hying away to the home of her rest 

Where she and her mate have scooped their nest, 
Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view 

In the pathless depths of the parched Karroo. | 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my sil 
Away —away —in.the wilderness vast, 

Where the white man’s foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Coranna or Bechuan 

Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan; 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath.abandoned from famine and fear ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 

_ Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot; 
And the bitter melon, for food and drink, 

Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt-lake’s brink ; 
A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 

Where reedy pool nor palm-girt fountain, 

Nor shady trees, nor cloud-capt mountain, 

Is found, to refresh the aching eye; 

- But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 
And the blank. horizon, round and round, 
Without a break—without a bound, 

Spread —void of living sight or sound. 

And here, while the night- winds round me sigh, 
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And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the desert stone, 

Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 

‘A still small voice” comes through the wild— 
Like a father consoling his fretful child — 

Which banishes litterness, wrath, and fear — 
Saying—‘*MAN IS DISTANT, BUT GOD IS NEAR!” 


SELECTED. 


Ghe Art of Aindness. 


BY ANNA CORA RITCHIE. 


boo? do a kindness kindly—to conter a favor with such tact and 
(5 delicacy that the recipient will not be oppressed by a sense of 
obligation, is an art. Wherefore is it one so little cultivated by 

the kind spirits of this world? 
There are persons who are quick to execute praise-worthy 
actions, who take pteasure in works of beneficence, yet who 
always perform them ina hard, cold way, as though impelled by the 

promptings of compulsive duty alone. 


‘Individuals of another class bestow their good gifts more graciously, 


but evidently expect a due acknowledgment—they have the air ot | 


requiring “so much for so much,” and their undisguised demand fora 
full measure of thanks often annihilates the very existence of gratitude. 
You see, at a glance, that they are laying their kind deeds out at usury, 
and hope for a large income of reward—perhaps in the shape of a wide 


reputation for goodness—perhaps from the return of some greater ben- 


efit than the one conferred—perhaps through the gratification of assum- 
ing an air of superiority in the character of benefactor. 

The kindness of another order of temperaments is impulsive, whim- 
sical and spadmodical, the effervescing exuberance of a pleasant state 
of mind—a transient excitement which quickly exhausts itself. Wearied 
of well doing, these uncertain friends soon exclaim, “I’ve done enough!” 
Enough! as if a poor, feeble mortal, though he use his best energies for 
the promotion of his neighbor's welfare, can ever arrive at a period, 


when, through the greatness of his deeds, he may told his hands and 
say, “I’ve done enough!” 


There is an old proverb which warns us that the last person from | 


whom we should expect to receive a favor is the one upon whom We 
have liberally bestowed favors. And it is not unusual for persons t0 | 


experience a | positive aversion towards those who have done them great | 
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service—an aversion they struggle against—they are ashamed of— 
they despise themselves for entertaining—and yet are ever keenly con- 
scious of feeling. Is not this very often the consequence of the manner 
‘n which the services have been rendered ? 


Nothing so thoroughly destroys the beauty of an act of kindness 
as the desire for, or even the expectation of gratitude, and yet nothing 
is more common. 


The poet Rogers tell us that “to bless is to be blest,” and true kind- 
ness instinctively communicates to those whom we are permitted to 
benefit, a consciousness of the happiness we ourselves derive from the 
power of benefaction placed in our unworthy hands—makes them 
sensible of the blessedness which springs from that power’s exercise — 
reveals to them the indebtedness we cherish towards those who are the 
recipients of its use. 


Kant, in the spirit of veritable charity, declares that the way to love 
the neighbor is to do good to him first, and we shall love him after as 
the consequence of having done good tohim. When kindness is genuine 
in the soul, when it strikes deep roots, and is nourished by a holy source, 
there is always an increased sense of affection experienced towards 
those who have needed and received kindness at our hands. 


Effectual, widely extended kindness does not alone consist in the 


performance of tangible and undeniable services to others. Kind looks, 


#{ and words, and gentle, kindly ways, may be of incalculable benefit. 


Natures grow hard and rough through the absence of a surrounding 


atmosphere of permanent kindness, and are softened and humanized by 


the influence of habitual, persistent gentleness and consideration. 
When the angel of kindness enters ’heart where it can take up its 
abode, it looks through the eyes of the man, and speaks with his voice,’ 
and moves with his motion, ‘and~guides his hands and his feetyand 
stretches out his arm to clasp the whole world in Charity’s..warm 


embrace; and this, every day of his life, and every hour of his day. 
Go 


, Would diminish the happiness he enjoys. . 


MANY a true heart that would come back, like the dove.to the ark, 


after the first transgression, has been frightened beyond recall by the 


“nery menace, the taunt, and the savage charity of an unforgiving 
world. | 


4 


works become the delight of his existence, and the very idea of | 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


N its rapid flight, Time has brought us to the close of another a 
year—to the boundary line of one of those artificial periods 
which have been established for the convenience of man. But - 


though it has been pursuing this rapid flight for more than six thousand [4 
of these years, yet even now its wing is unwearied, and it will not 7 
pause for us a single moment. Yet it is appropriate for us to pause at [7 
the close of the year and indulge in those reflections on the past, and | | 
-anticipations of the future, which this season so naturally suggests. i 
Into whatever period we may divide time, its close is calculated to fill | 


the mind with seriousness and solemnity. The thought that its last 
sands are flowing, that the shadows of its last sun are lengthening, and : 
that very soon it will mingle with the eternity of the -past, to be | 
recalled no more forever, is one that predisposes the mind for salutary : 
reflection. It should be employed as a season of review and self- 
examination. “’Tis greatly wise to.talk with our past hours, and ask 
them what report they bore to Heaven.” The year which is now 


closing up its record for the judgment, has given birth toa great variety | 7 
of events, some afflictive, others joyous. -The ‘mother who at the — 


commencement of the present year, looked with joy upon her smiling 


babe,fhas set aside her now empty cradle, and gone to the grave to | 


weep there over the blighting of her sweet human blossom. The" then | 

happy wife now writes herself widow, and O, how much of anguish 
does that single word ¢onvey! Children who on last New Year’s morn | 
were greeted by fond parents, are now orphans. The father hath | 


passed away from earth, and the ever watchful eye of the mother has J 


closed in its last slumber. But though many drops of bitter have. 


mingled in our cup, still we all have many mercies to recount, and much | 


cause for gratitude to the sovereign disposer of all events. If we 
transport ourselves in thought to-the commencement of the present 


year, it is no imaginary point of time, but one which we actually once | 
occupied. What were then our resolutions, and how have we fulfilled | 


them? What was then possible for us to accomplish, and how have we 
accomplished it? In the interval of active duty, how much of God's 
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weer 


‘word might have been studied—how many prayers offered; how much 
communing with our own hearts, how many victories over self might | ey 
have been achieved—how many acts of benevolence performed; how | 
much increase in the Christian virtues, temperance, meekness, patience, 
and humility, might have been secured, have we acomplished all that ise 
was then possible ? 

If our advantages have been misimproved, it is impossible now to 
recall them. The year that is now closing was of great value, while 
all these things were possible for us, but if we have failed to secure its 
benefits, it has only one value remaining, and that is to teach us wisdom 
for the future. Like the spendthrift who has squandered his estate, our 
regrets will be in vain to recall it. But if another portion of precious 
: time is allotted us, we may learn its value, and be stimulated to greater 
B\| exertion to seize and improve the moments as they fly. Let us endeavor 
}@ || to count the mercies of which we have been the recipients, that their 
||| countless sum may awaken the emotion of gratitude; and though some 
8 || lovely flowers have left our earthly gardens and been transplanted to 
*bloom in fresher beauty in the paradise above, yet their fragrance still 
lingers around us, to cheer and bless. They are safe from the parching +0 
heats of summer and the withering frosts of»winter. 


The season to which we have now arrived, forcibly reminds us of | |° 
our own mortality. “The change that has come upon nature, the 
blight of its vernal beauty, the falling of the leaves, the departure of 
the birds, and the plaint of the rivulets, struggling with the icy chain 
of winter, speak a moral lesson to man, they remind penn of the time 
= || when he too must undergo a fearful change—when Lhe light of his 
_ If countenance will be darkened, the elnatio energies of his limbs be 

@ || relaxed, and his frame pulseless and cold, be consigned to its couch of 
clay. It is therefore highly appropriate that we should pause at this 
season, and ask ourselves seriously and solemnly, what is our state of 
iz preparation for the change which awaits us. Have we made any 
progress in holiness the past year? Have the continued blessings of 
our heavenly father increased our devotion to his service, or have we 
been absorbed in our own pursuitt, and while his watchful care has 
reserved our dwellings from the devouring clement of fire, and directed 
the thunderbolts of Heaven to other objects, while He has preserved 

our bodies unharmed by accident, or the ravages of disease, and_per- 
mitted us to sleep in quietness each night, and arise each morning with 
renewed vigor, to pursue our various avocations—while we have 
enjoyed unmolested the pleasures of the social circle and the domestic 
hearth, have we been unmindful of the hand. which bestows our mer- 
cles, and regardless of our obligations to Him who crowns our life 
with blessings? If this has been so in the past, let it not be so in the 
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future. To all the readers of the Aurora, a happy New Year, but ; 


happy year must necessarily be a year spent in the faithful discharge of' 


every duty, for “to be happy, man must needs be good.” 


| E. M. E. 
Murfreesboro, December, 1859. 


LITERATURE AND LABOR. 


have risen from the humblest grade in which society places the 


laborer. Every conceivable class of mechanics can point to one of their 


calling with pride as being distinguished in theshighest branches of lite- 
rature and science+—-great men whose names will be, and have been 
handed down to posterity as examples of industry and _ self-reliance. 
They have left the carpenter’s bench, the plow, the loom and the anvil, 
and taken positions in the front ranks of almost every profession. The 
laborer has ever been the favorite child of genius. It may cause the 
heart of an untutored Ettrick shepherd to burst forth in song; inspire 
the soul of a Bloomfield, a Drew, a Gifford, or a Carey, or fill with 
irresistable fire the breast of a Ben Johnson, Hugh Miller, or Allan 
Cunningham. ‘The humble wool- gatherer of Stratford-on-Avon, may 
feel the “divine afflatus,” and thrill the cords of a harp whose vibrations 
will never cease so long as there are those who love to store in memory 
the thoughts and creations of genius. | 

Literature and labor are inseparable. Labor is required of the body 


as well as the mind; and he who obtains a mark of intellectual distiic- 
tion, does so by the exercise of both. It is by labor the power of 


endurance is strengthened—the faculties of the mind sharpened, and 
its latent resources called into active exercise. Many a young mai 
leaves college with his diploma, and in the estimation of all who know 
him is considered highly educated, and yet accomplishes nothing in all 
j the wide range of labor for the mind; expecting that chance will do 
for him that which by mental and bodily exertion alone is achieved. 
He patiently rests in his original position, as if some mystic band 
prevented his moving onward,— picturing to his mind a Rubicon to 
cross, Without the courage to say the “die is cast.” While he sits 
“ingloriously idle,” neither sowing or reaping, the smithy casts aside 
his leather apron, and passes him on the road to distinction. While 
- wondering at the smithy’s success, the carpenter doffs his paper cap to 


OR centuries past in almost every department of literature and 
science we recognize the names, now illustrious, of many who 
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receive the award of industry and self-reliance. So on through his 
‘career of indolence he waits, Macawber-like, for “something to turn 
up,” in the yain hope, that he may yet reach the top -mast. 


is not, nor cannot be the child of any class or school. If once the world 
hecomes convinced of its existence, the ban of poverty, the prejudices 


alike powerless to hide the God-like endowment. From the very dust 
it will rise to shine the more resplendant. . 

Hood has beautifully and truthfully written that the history of labor 
isa noble, triumphal song, the children of labor haye ever moved 
beneath a triumphal arch. What then, in a word, is it that labor does? 
It crystalizes ideas; it makes the speculation of mind material. Mind 


things which we behold,—the world with all its pomp and retinue of 


therein. All these were in the divine mind before they existed there, 
where now they now exist in the sublime and beautiful forms of the 
outer world; and so of everthing we see of human handicraft and 
| workmanship. ‘Time was when they existed only in the brain of some 


||| shrewd thinker, and he took it thence and crystalised it for us in iron, 


wood, porcelain and stone. The Apollo Belvidere ~is but a petrified 
thought, so is this pair of snuffers which I now hold between my 
fingers. Raphael’s Virgin and Child, and this box of lucifer matches 
even in its degree is a mental petrifaction too. The hammer, the nail, 
the table, the chair, the brick, the boat, St. Peter’s at Rome, and the 
Pyramids of Egypt; this is the fact about the history of every one of 
them—they are all illustrations of man’s power to catch the fleeting 
thought, and print it legibly, durably for thousands of years. 4 

| W. R. G. 


THE MOTHER’S FIRST LESSONS. 


NUMBER FOUR. . 


eC RS. M. hears a gingling in her china closet. She opens the door 
and finds Master Johnny, aged three years, engaged in an 
exploring expedition in quest of discoveries. Thinking one of 
nturous disposition is rather a dangerous customer among the 


his adve 


Labor cannot be a hindrance to the development of talent. Genius 


of society, and the sneers of those who owe their position to wealth, are. 


is the loom out of which has been all spun all the wonderful vesture of 


splendor, the heavens fretted with golden fires, and the water fall, and 
the rock, and the cloudlet, and the fountain, and the round earth, and all. 
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choice things she has stored away there for safe keeping, and wishing, 


to deter him from going there again, she says: 

“ Johnny there’s a big black bear in that dark corner, he’ll jump out 
and catch you if you come here any more.” | 

Johnny opens wide his eyes, and runs out in alarm, for he has not 
yet learned to distrust his mother’s word. 

O! itis asad day for a child, when he first learns that his mother, 
whom, above all other human beings, he is pre-disposed to regard as the 
personification of every conceivable perfection, is capable of deceiving 
him. Ina very short time little Johnny will learn that big black bears 
do not take up their abode in china closets, and what must he then 
think of his mother’s assertions ? 

Mrs. M. looks out of the window, and sees Mrs. N.’s carriage driving 
up to the door. She exclaims, “O! there is Mrs. N. Iam sorry she 
has happened to come to-day. It is so inconvenient for me to see com- 
pany. I do hope she won’t stay to dinner.” 

The doorbell rings, and Mrs. N. is ushered in. irs. M. declares she 
is delighted to-see her, says she had just been wishing she would come, 
and insists that she should take off her things, and spend the day with 
her. | 

But Mrs. N. says, “ Perhaps you may have some other engagement 
—perhaps it may not be exactly convenient for you, if so, I can just as 
well come some other day.” 


“QO, no, nothing of the kind,” says Mrs. M. /‘I shall be delighted 
to have you stay.” 

Whereupon Mrs. N. concludes to gratify her friend by accepting her 
invitation to spend the day. Little Johnny hears these contradictory 
statements, and ponders them in his heart. | 

On one occasion little Johnny climbs upon the well curb. His mother 
sees him there and is greatly alarmed for fear he will fall into the well. 
She takes him down, and with all the earnestness she can command, 

assures him most positively that if ever he climbs up there again she 
will certainly whip him for it.. But in a day or two, Johnny forgets, 
and again ascends to the same elevation. When he sees his mother 
coming towards him, he remembers her words, and expects the promised 
punishment, but she only repeats her threat, and tells him; if he does 
not stop climbing up there she will whip him for it. After awhile 
Johnny begins to put all his lessons together and draw his own infer- 
ences.. He concludes that either his mother must be a very wicked 
- woman, or that falsehood cannot be a very wicked thing, and as he 
loves his mother he is inclined to favor the latter idea. He can now 
practice deception with very little compunction of conscience, whenever 
it suits his interest or his inclination todo so. The love and reverence 
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-for truth, which are implanted by nature in every human bosom, are 
gradually destroyed, and his moral perceptions become so blunted that 
he seems scarcely able to discriminate, between truth and falsehood. 
The spinal column of character is wanting, and he can never stand erect 
among his fellow men, and command their respect and confidence, as a 
man of straight-forward and unbending integrity; and without a_ 
miracle of grace he can never escape the righteous condemnation of 
Him who has said “all liars shall have their portion in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone.” 

Mother, if you desire your child to be truthful, take heed to your 
first lessons. Never make a threat that you do not intend faithfully to 
| execute. Never attempt to control him by appzals to his fears, which 
maturer reason will teach him have no foundation in truth. Never let 
him hear you make one statement to one person, and a second state- 
ment to another, which is apparently at variance with the first; for, 
| though you may be able to reconcile to your own conscience the appar- 
parent discrepancy, it may not be so easy to reconcile it to the under- 
standing of your child. We believe it is possible to be perfectly civil 
without being insincere, but if it should,ever so happen that civility and 
sincerity are in-¥our estimation incompatible with each other in a given 
| case, it would be better to sacrifice the former, than to inflict a moral — 
injury you can never repair. Children reflect more upon the words and~ 

actions of those around them than we are won’t to suppose. ‘They are— 
quick to detect the slightest inconsistency in your conduct, and if they 
mark aught, which is in their estimation, at variance with truth, they 
must either lose their respect for you as an individual, or lose their rev- 
erence for truth. Either of these results must prove disastrous to their 
own characters. How much of the vice and degredation new prevalent. 
in the world can be traced to errors in the first lessons taught by moth- 


PETRIFIED RAIN-DROPS. 


ers, eternity alone will reveal. E. M. E. 
N fossiliferous rocks which must have been deposited many thous- 
J and years ago, Geologists tell us, there are found very distinct 
Impressions of rain-drops. These impressions were made by drops 
of rain falling on plastic clay, which was afterward hardened to stone, 
and they show clearly the manner in which the rain fell. Some of them 
are hemispheres, indicating that the rain-drops fell perpendicularly, 
| Others are elongated in such a manner as to show that the wind was | 
| blowing when they fell. Even the direction in which the wind blew at 
iI a remote period, is here recorded with unerring precision. | 
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“Jt is a most interesting thought,” says Dr. Hitchcock, “that while. 
millions of men, who have striven hard to transmit some traces of their 
existence to future generations, have sunk into utter oblivion, the simple 
footsteps of animals that existed thousands of years ago, should remain 
as fresh and distinct as if yesterday impressed. Nay, still more strange 
is it, that even the pattering of a shower at that distant period, should 
have left marks equally distinct, and regipiqred with infallible certainty, 
the direction of the wind!” - 

But is it true that those generations of human beings which have 
passed away have left no trace of their existence? Can we suppose 
impressions made upon mind, less enduring than those made upon 
matter? If the simple rain-drops can make an impression which is || & 
distinctly legible after ages have rolled away, can all traces of the ; 
thought communicated to the mind be lost forever? Deep within the || 
recesses of the earth, engraven on pages of solid rock, is found the his- || 
tory of former centuries, and here are obtained facts which could be : 
learned. But has God no registry for his moral universe? Believe it || & 
not. Every thought which has agitated a human soul, has left there its 
impress for eternity; and when those ponderous rock-bound volumes, 
which have, unseen by human eye, for ages recorded the secrets of | 
nature, shall have all their impressions obliterated. “ When the ele- 

-ments shall melt with fervent heat, and the Heavens shall pass away 


like a scroll,” then will be revealed the impressions made on human 
minds and human hearts. — 


A WORD IN SEASON. 
FTER various delays and disappointments, “Aurora” makes her 
appearance, more resplendant than ever. And while asking our 
patrons to share with us the disappointment attending her non- 
appearance, we hope they will at least give us credit for the evident 
improvement in many respects, which the Magazine has undergone. If 
the delay has occasioned doubts in the minds of any of our friends, as 
to the ultimate success of the enterprise, we trust they will now be dis- 
pelled, and that all will go to work, as in former times, and secure for us 
a wide circulation. Our location. is now central, and we have many 
advantages and facilities for bringing out such a work as will merit 
the warm support of Southern people. If there ever was a time more 
than another when the South should put forth extra efforts to sustain 
Home periodicals, it is now. It is with shame that we acknowledgg the 
superiority of Northern periodicals. Yet it can be easily accountegrence }| 
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‘and we venture the assertion that to-day, notwithstanding all the John 
Brown excitement, there are persons in the South who would rather 
pay their money for Northern Magazines than assist one at home 
struggling to obtain a position, from which it may contend successfully 
with like enterprises North, and who, when urged, say “we cannot 
dispense with Northern Magazines, and do not feel able to subscribe for 
both!” Are we presuming too much when we say that Home ixterests 
should be first looked to— home literature encouraged in preference to 
any other. It will not do to urge, at this late day, with all the evidences 
before us, that there is not the talent to conduct and edit a Southern 
periodical as is shown in the North. Has the matter been properly 
tested? We think not. It was only a few days since that we saw a 
statement in one of our city papers, copied from some Northern publi- 
cation, in which the writer said that during the past few years, the most 
popular literature of the age had emenated from Southern authors. The 
means only is needed, the talent is not wanting. 


proper encouragement, we shall succeed in our design. Shall we be 
disappointed? It is with you who read this to answer. w.R. a. 


GHRISTMAS. 


FEW days from the time we write and Christmas will be here. 
What happy reunions may we not anticipate? Brighter will 
seem to glow the cheerful Christmas fire when the family circle 
gathers nnbroken around it. How calmly you will look on the past— 
perhaps sadly too, for shadows may have come across your heart and 


youin the future? what hopes, never to be realised. The return of 
Christmas finds us all journeying home either in imagination or reality. 
Though distant, how clearly you define the picture. Father is still 
there, but his head is whiter since you saw him last, whitening for the 


|| Upper skies;’ while mother occupies her accustomed seat, looking as 


calmly as when you were with them years ago. Perhaps you detect a 
shade of sadness in her loving face, or a tear in her eye; and you feel 


mas day, and how eagerly the door is opened to some one’s knock. But 


‘|| itis only a neighbor who wishes “a merry Christmas to all!” and she 


rocks herself, dreamily gazing in the fire. “That’s his knock. Ah! I 


new he ‘would come!” and again the door is wide open, and loving 


We aim to make the Aurora what it should be, and if we receive 


dimmed that past with tears. What bright visions will dance before 


that she misses you. You wrote to her that you would be home Christ- | 
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arms encircle your neck, and the firm clasp of father’s hand is in yours! \ 
There is a graceful figure at the window. She heard you were coming, 
and has been watching for you. You had almost forgotten her. She 
blushes as she receives a reassurance of your love. “A happy circle sits 
around the fire to-night, talking over the past. Perhaps before another 
Christmas, two hands will be joined/in one, two hearts united to walk 
down the hill of Time together—the graceful vine clinging to the sturdy 
oak. 

A merry day is Christmas—full of life and joy. Full of recollec. 
tions of the past, anticipations of the future, and pleasure for the pres- 
ent. Christmas days are the landmarks from which we are swiftly 
passing on the road to the silent shore from which we launch our bark, 
loose its frail moorings and glide out into the ocean of eternity. But 
what matters it, if the star that shone so sweetly o’er Bethlehem be our 
guide on the chartless sea to the haven of rest beyond. WG. 
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ABOUT MEMPHIS. 


& ANY of our friends and subscribers, could they meet with us || & 
personally, would no doubt be full of enquiries, as to whether | 
we are pleased with Memphis, and if the change in point of 
publication will be advantageous, and as we shall never meet with them | 
other than in the monthly visits through the Aurora, we will endeavor | 
to answer them. We are happy to say, in the first instance, that our 
former good opinion of Memphis, has not suffered the slightest dimi- 
nution, but on the contrary has an “upward tendency.” As the pleas- 
ure we hope to experience, very naturally depends upon the measure of 
our success in the literary enterprise we have undertaken, we anticipate 
a good share of its enjoyment; believing that the citizens, and ladies in 
particular, will use their influence in our behalf, for the extension of the 
circulation of the Aurora. 
As to whether the change in locality will be advantageous to our 
publication is evident ; so much so, and in every respect, that we need 
not particularize. The reception we have met with so far, argues well 
for the future, and it is with pleasure that we attest our appreciation of 
the kindness and liberality shown us by the citizens of Memphis gene- 
rally. 
And just here it may not be amiss to remark upon the prosperity of 
Memphis. At no time within the last ten years, has there been such 
evidences of its rapid progress. Go where yon will the signs of 
improvement cannot be mistaken. In every quarter of the city, hand- 
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gome residences, splendid stores, and beautiful edifices are being erected. 
Notwithstanding about two thousand houses were built during the past 
year, it is with the greatest difficulty that dwelling or store houses can 
be rented, owing to the steady influx from every direction, of persons 
who see in Memphis, the embryo metropolis of the South. ww. R. G. 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE AURORA. 


ESPECTED frinds, permit us, as principal book-keeper of the 
office, to solicit particular attention to some items of interest to 
us, in keeping the books correctly. 


If you should change your location and desire the Aurora to be sent 
toa different Post Office to where you have been receiving it, please to. 
state the old office, as well as the one to which you desire it sent. | 


Also, in sending the names of subscribers, please give any official 
appellation by which such subscriber is distinguished at home, if any. 
Again, in sending the names of lady subscribers, be so kind as to state | 
whether Mrs. or Miss, as we feel some reluctance in recording the name 7 
of “Mary or Jane,” without something preceding it. 


And last, though not least, permit us to make one strong appeal to 
your kindness and liberality, in supporting the Aurora one year longer, 
at least; by sending us an advance payment, immediately, for the 
present year, and all back arrearages, if any, and also a few new 


subscribers if convenient. : 


We will here repeat what has been stated by several gentlemen of 
the press, that if we could get one-fourth of what’ is sent annually to 
the North, for publications of this kind, that we could and would 
furnish the lovers of refined literature as interesting a magazine as they 
| ever read. We are happy to state, a number of literary ladies of the 
| South are taking more interest in the Aurora than formerly, since they 
| begin to have confidence that it will soon be placed upon a permanent 
|, basis, notwithstanding the delay of the present number, which has been 
| S°verned by circumstances beyond our control. 


And now a word to the editors of-various publications, who have 
been so kind as to notice our magazine favorably, heretofore, we say, 
| With alow bow, thank you, gentlemen! May the blessing of the Lord 
| Test upon all your efforts to do good, in disseminating intelligence, and 
: noral principles in our beloved country. W. 8. P. 
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Books. 


SHORT SERMONS ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


BY J. M. PENDLETON, 


Ph. Professor of Theology in Union University, Murfreesboro’, ‘Teanenee. 
O speak of the excellencies of this volume, would seem to be a 
PC work of supererrogation, since the author is so widely and so 
favorably known as a writer, that his name alone is a sufficient 
recommendation. We were forcibly struck with the dedication of this 
work. The author has dedicated it to his Mother, now advanced in 


who in the days of my boyhood watched over me with maternal tender- 
ness, and offered to God her daily prayers for my salvation ; who rejoiced 

- over my conversion, and encouraged me to devote myself to the Gospel 
| ministry; who has been devotedly thankful for whatever success has 
attended my labors, and has sympathised with me in all my trials; 
whose constant prayers for me I prize more “than gold—yea, than fine 


is impoverished and-Heaven enriched.” 

How grateful to the heart of the aged Mother must be such a tribute 
from such a son. As she peruses the pages of this volume, so deeply 
fraught with pious feeling, and so rich in Bible truth, surely she must 
feel that she has not lived in vain. It is not every faithful christian 
mother who lives to reap so rich a reward in this world, but it.isa 
cheering thought that the harvest is certain if the soil of the youthful 
heart is rightly cultivated, whether the cultivators live to see the result 


than of any other class of human beings, that whatsoey er they sow, 
| that shall they also reap. 


transparency as is the character of the author. He has before been 
designated the Andrew Fuller of America, and these discourses will still 


good, we can have no doubt, and this will be far more gratifying to the 
excellent author, than that they should add to his reputation as a ser- 


will greatly enhance its value in the estimation of his numorous personal 
friends. M. E. 


years, “from whose lips,” he says, “I first heard of Christ crucified; | 


gold;” and whose death, if I survive her, will make me feel that Earth 


of their labors or not. It is perhaps more emphatically true of mothers: 

The volume before us is written in a style as remarkable for its 
further illustrate the justice of that appellation. That they will do 
moniser. The book contains a life-like portrait of the author which 
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